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Article No. i. 

Hellenism in North-West India. 

By Colonel D. H. Gordon. 

{Communicated by Dr. B. S. Quha.) 

It is unlikely that this article will solve any of the riddles 
of Indian Hellenism, .nor has it been written witli that hitention, 
Init it may contribute something to a fuller understanding of 
the issues involved and present a wider range of material evi- 
dence than has as yet been assembled. Some; of this evidence 
has been included in the chai)ter on H('llenistic Terracottas 
iiv a Memoir on Early Indian Terra(;ottas compiled by the writer 
for th.e Archaeological Surve}^ of India, the issue of wliich has 
unfortunately been po.st])onod indefinitely by the paper shortage. 

Eiupiiry into the extent that Indian art is laid under 
contribution to Greek art lias for the most part been so clouded 
by national and political bias that tln^ wood has been obscured 
by the trees of controversy, often on matters so trivial as to 
be unworthy of consideration except as debating jioints. With- 
out jilunging profitlessly into the morass of the art controversy 
wliich has raged intermittently in India during the last thirty 
years or more, as to the extent which Indian art may borrow 
from the West and not lose its essential characteristics, it may 
be urged that the elements of this controversy ajiply with equal 
force and cogency to Western influence during the early historic 
period, from the time of the eclipse of the Mauryas to the end of 
the Gupta dynasty. 

W'estem influence is unfortunately only too often mixed 
up with Western taste, and some Indian art purists go so far 
as to eliminate from their works items of sculpture which ex- 
perience has shown make the greatest apjieal to that taste. 
In this there are faults on both sides, as what could be more 
irritating tlian for a European to praise a jiarticular figure with 
the words — ‘I like sudi and such a sculpture, it isn’t a bit 
Indian looking’. It may not be so typically Indian as, in tlie 
mind of the observer, many others, but at the same time it is 
Indian, and owes little if anything to European ert influence. 
In art, though thej'' may be more rare in Nature, the modern, 
more particularly the modern European, likes his women to 
have long legs, even disproportionately so. The figures in the 
triptych shrine of tl)c River Goddesses in the Kailas Temple 
at Ellora have nice long legs, as also have an attendant on the 
River Goddess at Dumar Lena. In consequence mo.st volumes 
by the Indian purists do not show these attractive ladies. In 

( 1 ) 
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the same way the admirable Shiva and Parvati shaken by 
Ravana, the attractive though somewhat sentimental Salabhan- 
jika,i and the ‘ Ruklimini ’ of Nokhas 2 might easily disappear 
as being too suspect for retention as purely Indian. 

' First of all it will be as well for us to examine the extent 
of Hellenistic influen(!e, and then attempt to determine from 
what sources this influence derives. Tarn, who thougli no 
doubt an excellent Greek historian is a most indifferent archaeo- 
logist, speaks of the art of the Indo-Grceks for themselves and 
cites certain well-known art objects from North-West India. 3 
Whether there was in fact any art of the Greeks for themselves 
in India is a matter which needs closer examination. It will 
be as well to remember that relatively little of the original 
sculpture of the golden age in Greece has survived. Of free- 
standing statues nearly all we have are copies made in HeUon- 
istic and Imj)erial Roman times, and popular pieces were copied 
over and over again. It is only those sculptures of which we 
have literary descriptions that can be ascribed with any real 
degree of certainty as being copies of a famous statue by one 
of the great masters. As for the others, art critics and his- 
torians see in certain pieces thc^ reveahiig touches which indicate 
the master hand that executed the original. Unfortunately 
opinion on these matters is far from unanimous, and, while 
one appreciates that there is controversy on such points, it is 
distinctly shaking to find that so famous a statue as the Aphro- 
dite of Gyrene is ascribed by so eminent an art critic as Roger 
Fry to the fifth century while an equally eminent classical 

archaeologist, A. W. Lawrence, dates it to late second or early first 
century B.C.® The Aphrodite may be a copy of an earlier piece, 
and the disparagement usual to creations of the Hellenistic period 
no doubt favours this, but there is no evidence for it. The 
same discrepancy may be found in the torso of Nike which Fry 
ascribed to the same circle as the work of the Parthenon, but 
Lawrence to possibly the Monument of Euboulides. This 
indicates that, eyen close to their place of origin the dating 
of the art objects of the Hellenistic period is far from settled. 

The beginning of the Hellenistic age is put at about 334 B.C., 
and closes historically with the fall of the Seleucid and Ptole- 
maic kingdoms, but artistically it continues for yarying and 
almost indefinable periods, for it is doubtful whether art in- 
fluences once created eyer wholly die. The perpetuation of 
Hellenism is not to be found in Greece itself, but primarily in 
Magna Grecia, Asia Minor and Syria and the islands fringing 
these countries, and in Italy and Sicily. The impulse spread 


1 PI. XLV, Indian Sc\ilpture, Stella Kramrisch. 

2 PI. LXX, Hist, of Indian and Indonesian Art, A. K. Coomaraswamy. 

* The Greeks in Bactria and India, W. W. Tam, p. 394. 

* Last Lectures, Roger Fry, p. 202. 

* Later Greek Sculpture, A. W. Lawrence, pp. 46, 126, 

IB 
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to the whole of tlie Seleucid Empire and thence to Bactria, 
India and China. It was kept alive by those arch -copyists 
and philo-hellencs the Parthians, and traces survive in India 
as late as the seventh century, and in Cliina into T’ang times. 
Moreover it can now be said with a considerable measure of con- 
fidence that the peak period of Hellenism in the Middle East 
was from 150 B.C. to 120 A.D., and to date any piece with 
exactitude within this })eriod is a matter of some considerable 
difficulty. 

We should now review what there is of Hellenistic material 
stretching from Asia Minor and Syria to Bactria and India. 
In Asia Minor we have abundant remains of considerable merit, 
espefdaUy as regards sculpture, ranging from the Pergamenc 
Battle of gods and giants to the Augustan sculpture at Aphro- 
disias. Palmyrene sculpture shows a more considerable measure 
of local influence, similar to that whitffi we shall find further 
East. In Mesopotamia, along the trade routes to Central 
Asia at Dura Europos and Selemua, scxilpture is scarce and we 
have to rely on painting and particularly on terracotta figurines 
for our evidence. Bactria was proclaimed by Foucher to be 
void of art objects though this must be qualified in the light 
of more recent research. Our review moving eastwards now 
brings us to the region we intend chiefly to examine, the Paro- 
pamisadae and Gandhara. Here again, though sculpture in 
stone and in stucco is abundant it is to the terracottas that wo 
shall chiefly look to give us the evidence wo require. For it 
is of terracottas in particular that Evert Barger is speaking 
when he suggests that they, together witli beads, seals, and 
pottery, might become an international currency in the hands 
of archaeologists.! 

Let us now examine those objects which ai*e reputed to 
have been made for the Indo-Greeks by themselves ; the silver 
repousse Dionysus and the bronze statuette of Harpocrates 
from Taxila. Marshall dates the former to the second century 
B.C. and the latter to the first century B.C.^ The objects were 
found together among articles which were possibly buried at 
the time of the Kushan invasion, so they date not later than 
about 50 A.D.8 but as they are almost certainly imports, parti- 
cularly the Harpocrates which is suggested by Lawrence as 
being of Alexandrine origin, an upper date can be purely con- 
jectural and of no real importance to the matter under dis- 
(iussion. Tarn instances one other object as being a product 
of Greeks for Greeks, this is the Athena in the Lahore Museum. 
Being a blue schist carving, this attribution has considerable 


1 Mem. Arch. Survey of India, No. 64. Excavation in Swat and 
Explorations in the Oxns territory of Afghanistan, E. Barger and P. 
Wright, p. 4. 

2 A.S.I. Annual Report, 1912-13, p. 27. 

• A Guide to Taxila, Marshall, p. 92. 
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bearing on the matter under discussion, or would have if it 
meant anything. Tam has obviously not seen this figure, 
nor had the writer when he read Tarn’s book, and so it 
was a statuette, possibly in bronze, disjilaying an Athena of 
the type found on the coins of Azes which was anticipated. 
The actual Athena is distinguishable as such only by her helmet, 
and is as definitely Indian as is more than ninety per cent of 
Gandliaran sculpture. There is no evidence for tlio production 
of any art object whatsoever by the Greeks for themselves in 
India. 

Tam is very persistent that the art of Kushan Gandhara 
must be in some way connected with the Bactrian Greeks. i 
Foucher dug with a large number of workmen for eighteen 
months on the site of Bactria but found nothing to indicate a 
high level of Hellenistic? culture. The idea that every city 
which displayed on its coinage a goddess with a turrotted head- 
dress was a Greek polis, and that as it was a polis it must have 
had a theatre, a gymnasium, et cetera, is one that is not likely 
to be upheld by the cvidenc?e of the spade. Experience of sites 
of this general period, i.e. 250 B.C.-400 x\.l)., convinces the 
writer that, if there w’^as much to be found at the site of Bactria, 
material would have been forthcoming in sufficient quantities 
to justify a verdict from Foucher very clifleient from that which 
he gave. Very considerable familiarity with the site of Pnshkala- 
vati, in the general vicinity of Charsadda, has not indicated 
that this city is likely to differ to any extent from that of Sirkap 
at TaxUa. Tam, quoting Hargreaves in Fouchc?r’s Ancient 
Geography of Gandhara, speaks of the Stupa of the Eye-Gift 
towering aloft on the acropohs of Pushkalavati. This has no 
real meaning, as the mound of the Bala Hissar, the whole mass 
of which was thought by Foucher to be the Stupa of the Eye- 
Gift itself, is in reality nothing but one of those Hheris, Daros 
or Tels which cover the Mid^e East, and whicjh arc the arti- 
ficjial product of the debris of continued o<icupation and the 
collapse and rebuilding of mud wall buildings. Anyone viewing 
this mound in the light of modem knowledge can sec quite 
clearly the main habitation levels, floors, hearths, sump-pits, 
the whole studded with pottery. Foucher’s sneer that one 
might as well call it a pigeon cote as the Bala Hissar, sliows 
incredible lack of observation, not onlj^ archaeological but 
ornithological as well, as the birds which inhabit this and all 
other mounds of the Peshawar plain are minas. 

The only thing that we know for a certainty in Colonial 
Greek style for Colonial Greeks in this region was their coinage. 
The superiority of Colonial Greek coinage over that of the home- 
land is a strange phenomenon, but the fact remains that the 
Colonial Greeks produced the finest coins ever minted in any 


1 Tarn, op. cit., p. 395. 
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age, no other coins have excelled them. The writer was once of 
opinion that a certain style of Hellenistic terracotta, found fairly 
plentifully throughout Gandhara, w’ere also relics of the Bactrian 
Greeks, but such archaeological evidence as we now have does 
not support this idea. It is, however, these and other terracottas 
which are going to bo of the greatest value in solving the Hellen- 
istic problem. 

Terracottas formed tlie sculpture, sacred or profane, of the 
ordinary hou sell old. Throughout the Near and Middle East, 
terracotta figurines have an unbroken history dating back 
almost indefinitely. They have provided the household gods 
and votive offerings for hundreds even tliousands of years. 
During the ])ericd 200 B.C. to 200 A.D., throughout the Groco- 
Boman world, a Hellenistic; female type, often in the postures 
and nakedness of the oriental Mother Goddess, became popular 
alongside with other and more definitely local and oriental 
manifestations. Great quantitic^s of these figurines have been 
uncartlied at Seleucia on the Tigris, and they are found also 
througliout tin; Gandhara region from the Kunar VaUey on 
tlie Wc st to Taxila on tlic East, South as far as Akra near Bannn 
and North into Bajaur. Along with these figures and of an inclu- 
sive date are to be found primitive peg-shaped female figurines 
having the characteristic applied and incised eyes which distin- 
guish them from all otlicrs. The date of these latter figures is 
now definitely c'stablished by excavation, and while the earliest 
found may be as e arly as 200 B.G. tlie latest are as late as 250 A.D. 
and possibly latcu'. They have a Syro- Mesopotamian origin, 
but a recent one, which elates in all probability no earlier than 
the conep ests of Antioclius the Great. It is therefore a little 
short of liorrifying to find that A. K. Coomaraswamy, not e;ontent 
witli lahelling such figures with a middle 2nd millennium dating 
in his article in IPEK 1027, which was excusable with regard 
to the* state of knowledge on this subject at that time, well 
knowing that these figures come from the GaneUiaran region, 
produces one of them as an ‘Indus Valley figurine’ in his article 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. This is a most disingenuous 
misrepresentation. These crude figurines are very common, 
being present in many hundreds possibly thousands throughout 
Gandhara, Hellenistic ones being much more scarce but suffering 
a ready deterioration. It is difficult to determine what this 
deterioration is due to, but it is more likely that demand produced 
careless workmanship than that the deterioration shows any 
progressive lack of skill. 

There is a strong similarity between terracottas of Hellen- 
istic style found in Gandhara and those found at Seleucia. 
Miss Wilhelmina Van Ingen’s excellent monograph i on these 


1 Figurines from Seloiicia on tho Tigris, Wilhelmina Van Ingen, 
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latter finds is a mine of stimulating information on the subject of 
the terracottas of this period in general. Her remarks concerning 
the mass production methods of the image makers of Seleucia 
apply with equal force not only to those of Gandhara, but, as 
the witer pointed out many years ago, to those of Mathura 
as well. So long as the image makers had a mould, they turned 
out their mass produced article witli a moderate efficiency; 
even so, as Miss Van Ingen points out, their assemljling of double 
mould figures was often slap-dash and crude. Without a mould 
they were lost, and could only produce the primitive style of 
figurine which has deluded so many wishful thinkers into en- 
dowing them with a quite fictitious antiquity. Figs. 1-4 show 
typical Hellenistic; terracottas, which by analogy with those 
from Seleucia, are to be dated from some time in the period 
first century B.C.-first (;entury A.D. The evidence of the heads 
of this type found at Taxila points, however, to the Saka- 
Parthian as being the more exact period of production, that is 
from about 50 B.C. to 50 A.l>. After 50 A.T). there is reason 
to believe that the mould-makers developed a more varied 
and individual style, and a number of terracottas were produced 
which showed much more of life and charactet . 

Terracottas are most disobliging from the point of view of 
conforming to contemporary sculpture, and this makes them 
even more difficult to place. Moulded terracottas tyj)ical of 
late Sunga times are found widely distributed from Sar 
Dheri in the North-West, eastwards through Muttra to Kosambi, 
Bhita and Basarh, and it is on the heels of this tvj)e that 
we get the influx of moulded Hedonistic terracottas. These also 
appear as far East as Basarh, where previously, on tlie authority 
of Hr. Spooner, such terrac^ottas were attributed to Persian 
influence in Maury an times. There is no evidence to sup])OT‘t 
this, and Parthian influence at the turn of the millennium B.f!. 
to A.T). fits the archaeological facts much (loser. 

Tlic Hellenistic figurines are almost entirely female and 
show a nude goddess with a wreath or diadem headdress, the 
hair drawn back into a single thick braid, and at the top of the 
braid at the back a plate-like head ornament. In good speci- 
mens the hair is clearly indicated, the plate has a pattern on 
it, the wreath or diadem is carefully applied, the features are 
well defined, and the body has depth. As the work dete- 
riorates the braid disappears and with it the plate, or they become 
merely a tuft at the crown of the head. The features become 
more blurred until in some exceptionally poor pieces they dis- 
appear altogether. The body, which is in two pieces back and 
front, loses depth owing to the two portions being moulded 
flat and stuck together like a sandwich. 

Fig. 6 shows a definite orientalization of this female figure, 
which is on the whole a great improvement. The head is not 
fixed with complete frontality, thus giving the whole figure 
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a more lively appearance. This figure, unlike those just described, 
is the product of a single mould, and the arms are not wholly 
free from the sides, gradually this type deteriorates through 
examples employing only a single mould, with the figure becoming 
steadily flatter and the arms merging more and more into the 
background of the plaque. It is doubtful whether we shall 
ever know for a certainty just to what cause this deterioration 
in terracottas .should be attributed; it is observable, however, 
very clearly in at least four different types, possibly more. 
One thing appears to be quite certain, it is not due to a falling 
off in the skill of local craftsmen. Demand one feels produced 
a lowering of standards, and cheap reproductions of popular 
types were turned out oii mass production lines to .serve the 
needs of the ])Oorer classes. 

Such terraciottas as we have been describing are relatively 
scarce in the West, a few have been found at Tarentum, but 
eastward from Myrina, which is famed for its terracottas, they 
are plentiful. Few of the Hellenistic terracottas from Gandhara 
have any counter])arts outside the Middle East. The excep- 
tions are a class of terracotta, and a single figure from that 
amazing site Sar Dheri, which has produced a more striking 
variety than any other site in Northeni India. The single 
terracotta is represented only by tlu‘ head and torso, from waist 
to knees, of a small statuette of the familiar Western Helleni.stic 
Venus de Milo type, having drapery slipping from the hips. 
The class is even more interesting as it has excellent dating 
value. Shallow bowls having a design, usually a portrait, 
(embossed in the (.entre, known to classical arc'hacologists as 
‘emblemata bowls’ were po})tdar in Italy in Augustan times. 
These Indian ten-ac;ottas, of whicli specimens are shown in 
Fig. G, are of exactly this type. The examples show two .similar 
portraits, a young man right and a girl left, and in the centre 
a philosopher. Another example has Cupid and Psyc;he, and 
one in the Lahore Miuseum has two figures holding a drinking 
cup. These are by no means common as only some seven or 
eight .specimens are known to the writer, but they are securely 
dated, allowing for a few years for this fashion to .spread, to the 
first half of the first century A.D. In addition to these are some 
bearded male heads, some of which, as for instance that in Fig. 4, 
are of the style which do duty for philosophers or ascetics, and 
others such as Fig. 7 are of the actor’s mask type. A figure 
with a tragic mask, of a type found also at Seleucia, was un- 
earthed in the vicinity of Swabi, possibly at the large mound 
near the village of Turlandi, where a large number of terracottas 
have come to light. As anything of true Gandharan type in 
terracotta appears to be at a higher level than these terracottas 
of Hellenistic style, and a sufficiency of true Gandharan types 
have been found to make such a juxtapositioning possible, 
it looks as though the earliest Gandharan sculptures are unlikely 
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to be older than early in the first century A.l>. This is not 
proof conclusive, for, as has been already pointed out by Barger, 
the terracottas on the habitation sites and remains of Gandharan 
sculpture are not much found together. 

Let us now examine the Gandliaran sculpture itself and 
see how much of Hellenism tliere is in it. Influence is of (iourse 
undeniable, but .anything tliat suggests the copying of Greek 
originals is very scarce. There are three or four reliefs which 
show considerable Western influence, and which are tjopies or 
memories of existing examples. The lack of full comprehen- 
sion is obvious in the instance of the frieze of River Genii, having 
the most extraordinary disphay of pe(toral muscles rendered 
by a seric.^ of small circular bosses. In addition to the above, 
certain bearded figures in seated or crouching postures, mostly 
of the t\^ie designated as Atlantes figures, are closely of the 
type exemplified by similar figures supporting portions of the 
Theatre at Athens. The so-tailed A])ollo type of Gandhara 
Buddha, except for the straightness of the nose, bears no real 
resemblance to any A])ollo produced in Greece. The "WTiter 
has a particularly fine head with a far firmer and more raas- 
(uiline look than is found in practically any other specimen 
he has seen either in the Lahore or Peshaw.ar museums, but 
there is nothing particularly or peculiarly Apollo-like about it 
if one were to set it beside the Apollo Belvedere. 

Compared to those of the sculptures at Sarn^hi and Barhut 
these faces look more European. But the faces of Gandhara 
did and do look more European. This is purely fortuitous, people 
of that sort lived there, ancl from Vedic; times when the Gfindharas 
were considered to be regrettably mixed u]) with Mloclu^hhas, 
they have mingled more with the outside world, been more 
receptive to outside influences, and rightly or wrongly consi- 
dered themselves for a v<ariety of reasons, which it shall be nc» 
business of ours to speedfy here, mucL superior to those who 
live South and East of the Indus and its tributaries. 

When dealing with Gandliaran sculpture we are Tip against 
a formidable array of difficulties. We have a mass of material, 
a very great deal of it of extremely indifferent quality, which 
presents no real clue that is going to help anyone in dating it 
or even in arranging it in any acceptable art sequence. From the 
fourth to the eighth centuries, when the influence of Gandharan 
art finally faded away, dating is now on a firm basis, but in the 
earlier periods there is as yet little to guide us. To fit the facts 
however, one must accept as a working hypothesis the conten- 
tions of Dr. C. L. Fabri. As he points out in his most important 
article in ‘Asia’ the introduction of Hellenistic features would, 
as the history of such influences in India shows, come gradually, 
and the so-called Indianizing of Gandharan sculpture would 
not therefore be a deterioration, but itself the original basis 
of this art evolving directly from the Indian art of Barhut and 
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Sanchi; it is therefore Indian and not Indianized.^ OrJy in tliis 
way (!an one show that continuity which is inevitable in art 
history, as Fabri says — ‘There are no gaps in human history’, 
and the art of Gandliara evolves naturally, absorbing such 
influences as were tlien current in the Middle East. 

Only the patronizing air he adopts towards Bachhofer 
induces one to examine the amazing statement that Tarn makes 
about the stucco heads from Hadda. Tarn, with his exiguous 
knowledge of art history in general, expects that Bachhofer 
should have some inkling of the explanation as to why these 
heads, which are of the fourth-fifth centuries A.D., should look like 
Hellenistic work of the second century B.C. ; and then in a footnote 
he makes his masterly expositions, namely that — ‘The stucco 
heads were cast in old HeIlonisti(! moulds and then attached 
to the fourth century A.D. bodies,’ ^ Firstly, were there any 
old Hellenistic moulds, if so, what evidence have we for their 
existence? If there were, did the makers of these Hellenistic 
moulds, presumably in the first or second century B.C., make them 
so that they might be iised for the first time four hundred years 
later ? If second-hand Hcllenistie head moulds were employed, 
what then is the explanation of the excellent Hellenistic bodies, 
such as that of the young man with flowers in the lappet of 
his robe and the (iiild with its robe looped into a hood ? ^ There 
is nothing in stucco made from such moulds in these regions 
at an earlier date, and there is minh to show that tlicre is ex- 
cellent work in the second and third centuries A.D., both in 
terracotta and stucco, leading up to these types. In fact, Tarn 
reveals nothing except the fact that ho has no knowledge of 
Gandliaran art at all. 

It will be as wcU if we attempt to work back from the 
terracotta heads of Akhnur and Usbkar and the stu(!CO heads 
of Hadda, the date of which is accurately known, to the earlier 
more debatable work in Gandhara. The terracottas of .Ushkar 
are in the opinion of Dr. Fabri the very last remains of Hellenism 
in N.W. India, and he places them a generation later than those 
of Aklinur. This has geograj)hical considerations in its favour 
taken as an assumption that the last traces of Gandharan 
culture retreated further and futher North from Taxila through 
Akhnur in Jammu into Kashmir. Relics of Buddhism have been 
found at Ushkar, Harwan and Avantipur. The terracottas of 
Ushkar are, however, far less rococo than those of Akhnur and 
may for the most part be distinguished by the steeply flaring, 
sharply marked brow ridges. The terracottas of Aklinur are 
loaded with ornamentation and are of soft podgy types, wholly 


1 Buddhist Baroque in Kashmir, C. L. Fabri, Atiia, Octolwr 19.39. 
Tarn, op. rit,, p. 398. 

^ L’Oeiivro de la Delegation Archeologique Francaise en Afghan- 
istan, Hackin, 1933. Figs. 5 and 11. 
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lacking in any virility. The terracottas of Ushkar can bo dated by 
the Monastery of King I.ialitaditya, 700 to 736 A.D., and those 
of Akhmir may well, as Fabri suggests, precede them by a 
generation. 

At Taxila a fair number of Late Gandharan terracotta 
heads have been found, the most common type being that of 
a 3'^outh with head inclined sideways, having a diadem and 
a fringe of conventional curls, and wearing rather a sickly smile. 
This type is also common at Hadda, so that these terracottas 
and the terracotta Buddha lu'ads found with them can be 
dated to the fourth and fifth centuries A.B., and are contemporary 
with the stucco work at Jaulian and Mohra Moradu, at which 
latter place many of them were found. There is, however, a 
great deal of stucco work all over Gandliara much of which, 
as Fabri has pomted out, is quite indistinguishable in a photo- 
graph from the sculpture in schist. Tt is only the fact that the 
finding of a com of Theodosius TT at Hadda, in such circum- 
stances as to date at least a portion of the stucco work there, 
has tended to label the whole stucco output of Gandliara with a 
fourth-fifth century dating, which has obscured the possibility that 
some of this work is almost certainly at least a century earlier. 
The magnificent stucco head of Buddha in the Tndia Museum, 
South Kensington, shown as a ‘Head of Bodhisatva’ on PI. X h, 
in Dunbar’s History of Tndia, is in all probability work of the 
third century, and it is probable also that many other pieces such 
as the Kuvera and Hariti at Taklit-i-Bhai ^ are of the same date. 
The most striking heads at Hadda are those which strangely 
enough present the least Hellenistic characteristics. The bearded 
head resem filing a mediaeval CUirist and the monk with most 
sensitively rendered features owe no real debt to Hellenism, 
nor does the vivid female figure grasping two jilaits. Tnfluences 
were at work producing a fresh vital art which stamjis with an 
even clearer mark of absurdity the contention tliat these heads 
were cast from moulds made originally in the second century B.C. 
That this vitality was confined to the art of Hadda is an idea 
which has gained considerable c urrency, and it has been fashion- 
able to belittle the achievement of Gandharan art to the point 
of selecting those least admirable and lifeless examples and 
putting thc'm forward as typical of the best that Gandliaran 
artists could produce. 

To show what could be done, here is the head of a bearded 
ascetic in terracotta (Figs. 8 and 9). Tt bears no relation to the 
plump-cheeked pseudo-ascetics of Ushkar and Akhnur. There 
may be something of what is termed ‘expressionism’ about 
this head, but it has that intensity and vitality which are essen- 
tial to a tme plastic interpretation of the subject. Such a 


1 The Mother Goddess of Gandliara, Gordon, Antiquity, March 1937. 
PI. I. 
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head is almost certainly a product of the third century and comes 
from the Charsadda area. Tf there is anything Hellenistic^ 
about it, such traces are only perceptible to those who, willy- 
nilly, are set on finding them. Where Hellenistic models suit 
the purpose of the Gandharan craftsmen, they employ them, 
but by far the majority of the finest works of art from this 
region show only those trac^es which pervaded the whole Middle 
East at that date. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show a unique head from the vicinity of 
Tangi, the most northerly of the Hashtnagar villages; it is a 
large terracotta head, a copy of a Hellenistic barbarian type, 
it is the hair treatment, however, which is the most striking 
feature, as these wavy tangled locks, so common in Hellenistic 
statuary, normally disappear in the (jonventionalizod whorls 
and ridges found on the stucco heads at Hadda, Taxila and 
elsewhere. Good Hellenistic tjqies are therefore not the prero- 
gative of Hadda, but were produced whenever and wherever 
the Gandliaran artist felt that they suited his purj)ose. It is 
impossible to shut off the work in stone from that in stucsco 
into separate watertight compartments, and it cannot really be 
doubted that they co-existed, and that the monasteries more 
remote from the 8wat hills, such as those little establishments 
at Askaru Dheri, Kula Dheri and on the ridge of the Marble 
Rocks, north of the Kabul river just outside Nowshera, were 
turning out images in stucco at the same time as the monks of 
Loriyan Tangai and the monasteries, known only to image 
trafiic^kers, north of Mian Khan and Sangao were producing 
the best work in the blue schist of the hills in which they lived. 

It is now possible to arrive at some tentative conclusions. 
In N.W. India, Hellenistic tcrracjottas are found which follow 
(;losely on the heels of late Sunga terracottas of about 120-80 B.C. 
Similar ones are found at Selcucia where the majority can be 
dated 140 B.C.-120 A.D. and at Memphis in Egyjit where they 
can be dated by the styh^ of local contemporary Indian terra- 
cottas to the first century A.D. The Seleucia dates give extreme 
marginal limits for this style of figurine, but tiio Taxila finds 
indicate 80 B.C. as being the liighest date for them in Gandhara. 
Bactria produced no Hellenistic art, but Barger discovered 
pillcr bases of Corinthian style at Kunduz,^ and in the same 
neighbourhood stucco heads and fragments were dis(;overed 
at a monastery site; these have been dated by M. Hackin as 
being somewhere in the period first century B.C. to first century 
A.D., though there seem to be no very strong grounds for such a 
conclusion. The Gandliaran carvings of a more definitely 
Indian style, deriving clearly from the art of Barhut and Sanchi, 
are as Fabri maintains the earliest, and both in stone, stucco 
and terracotta Hellenistic influences pervaded N.W. India 


^ Barger, op. cit., p. 43, and PI. IX, 4. 
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from late first century A.D. up to their final disappearance in 
the seventh century. 

All the terracottas of the Saka-Parthian period are not 
of Hellenistic style. In the same way as at Seleucia there are 
primitive products, and also local types such as male figures 
with moustaches, beards and pointed Iranian caps. Male 
types with headdress knotted up on one side, such as are found 
at Muttra, persisted over a long j)eriod showing a continuity 
of this type from late Sunga to late Kushan times. Kushan 
terracottas show greater variety than their predecessors, but 
continuity can be shown late on into Gupta times, and in Kashmir 
at the site of Avantipur possibly as late as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when the iconographic terrac;ottas of 
Northern India seem to come to aTi end. 

It is unhkely therefore that the Hellenistic (Iiaracteristics 
were produced by any specially imported artists or (raftsmen, 
but were part of widespread art- influences throughout the 
Middle East, the inevitable conse(pience of the Hellenistic, 
dynasties set up as a result of Alexander’s conquests. Much, 
if not the greater part, of the sj)reading and continuance of this 
Western influence was the result of tlie deliberate fostering of 
such art by the philo-hcUenic Parthians, and it is not until 
they are firmly settled in India that we get art objects of Hellen- 
istic style appearing alongside local primitive products, and 
succeeding the aculptui'(^s with influences from Sanchi and the 
terracottas of Sunga style. Though wo have a mass of material 
of all types at our disposal, wo have a groat deal yet to learn 
about it, and new olijficts are continually aijpearing which do 
much to upset established notions. In faett the wliole matter 
of Gandharan dating calls for review and revision in the light of 
recent discoveries aud ideas, and also one hojees in the light of 
fresh extensive excavation, as yet not attempted, at the site 
of the Bala Hissar at Charsadda. 


Paper received — 18-10-1943. 
Paper published — 23-6-1944. 
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0 

(1) sarvabudhana puya dhamasa (2) puya saghasa puya 

P 

(1) sarvasa Sak(r)a8ta (2)nasa puyae 


(1) Khardaasa (2) kshatravasa 

R 

(1) Takshilasa (2) Kroninasa 

J' 

(1) Khala^amu (2)So. 

Professor Konow’s Translation. 

‘The chief queen of the mahakshatrapa Rajula, Ayasia 
Kamuia, the daughter of the ynvaraja Kharaosta, the mother 
of N%da Diaka, by her, together with her mother Abuhola, 
her father’s mother PiiSpasi, her brother Hayaiira with his 
daughter Hana, the harem and the almslord chapter, was estab* 
lished in this piece of land, which is just outside the (samgha- 
rama) border, the relic of the Lord l§akyamuni, the Buddha — 
after having performed the solemnities over the illustrious king 
Muki and his horse, — and a stupa and a samgharSma, in the 
acceptance of the order of the four quarters of the Sarvasti- 
vadins. 

The Yuvaraja Kharaosta, Kamuia, having made prince 
Khalamasa (and) Maja, the youngest, assenting parties, by the 
mahakshatrapa Rajula’s son, — ^the younger brother of Kalui — , 
the kshatrapa Sudasa, Nafiluda, — by the kshatrapa ^udasa 
this piece of land, (viz.) the encampment Veyafidirna, and also 
the encampment Busapara, limited by Urvarapaxa, was granted, 
after having made it (an appurtenance just) outside the limit — 
as a religious gift in the cave-monastery, — shaving given it, 
with (libations of) water, to the teacher Buddhadeva; to Budhila 
from Nagara, the Sarvastivadin monk, — ^in honour of the maha- 
kshatrapa Kusuluka Patika (and) the kshatrapa Mevaki 
Miyika, — ^in trust of the Sarvastivadins: to the teacher Budhila 
from Nagara, the Sarvastivadin monk, a khalula (dialectician?) 
to teach the foremost Mahasamghikas the truth; as honouring 
of all the Buddhas, honouring of the Law, honouring of the 
Order; in honour of the whole Sakastana, of the kshatrapa 
Kbardaa, of Takshila Kronina. KhalaiSamuda.’ 




JRASBL, X, 1944. 


Plate 3. 
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Abtiolb No. 2. 

Mathura Lion-Capital Inscriptions. 

By Habit Kbishna Deb. 

The remarkable Lion-Capital, covered over with E^harosh- 
thi writing, found at Mathura by the late Pandit Bhagw^anlal 
Indraji and bequeathed by him to the British Museum, has 
from time to time been made a subject of discussion by Indolo- 
gists who have expressed divergent opinions on the reading and 
interpretation as well as upon the fundamental question of the 
manner in which its difierent parts are to be inter-related. For 
instance, M. Barth held that what we have before us is not one 
single record, composed or engraved at the time the pillar was 
set up, but a series of records not aU contemporaneous with the 
first consecration. Professor Liiders, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed the view (^B.4 W, 1913, pp. 415ff.) that it is one single 
inscription. The latest treatment is due to Professor Sten 
Konow who, in editing the record in the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 30-49, opines that, at all events, 
there can hardly be any doubt that the whole has been executed 
at the same time. But I venture to differ. The capital was 
damaged when section I was engraved, as will be evident 
from the fact that there is a large chipped-ofF surface avoided by 
the engraver. 

Professor Konow’s reading and translation, marking in 
many respects an advance on previous attempts, may most 
conveniently be cited as bases for discussion herein. I may 
add that I have had the advantage of a close inspection of the 
plaster-cast in the Indian Museum. 

Peofbssob Konow's Reading. 

A 

(1) mahaksha[tra]vasa Rajulasa (2) agraniahesh(r)i Ayasia 
(3) Kamuia dhit(r)a (4) Khar(r)ao8tasa yuvarafia (5) mat(r)a 
Nada Diakasa [taye] (6) sadha matra Abuhola[e] (7) pitramahi 
PiSpas(r)ia bhra (8) tra Hayaiirana sadha Hana dhi[tra] (9) a[te]- 
urena horakapa (10) rivarena i§(r)a pradhraviprat(r)e (11) 6(r)e 
nisime 6arira prat(r)ithavit(r)o (12) bhak(r)avat(r)o Sakamunisa 
Budhasa (13) Muhi[i§ri]raya sa^pa [a]bhu8avi[ta] (14) thuva cha 
sagharama cha chat(r)u (15) di6(r)a8a saghasa sarva (16) stiva- 
t(r)ana parigrahe. 

E 

(1) Khar(r)ao8to yuvaraya (E') Kamulo (2) Khalamasa 
Kumara (3) Maja kanitha (4) 8aman[u]mot(r)a(E')k(r)a karita 

( 13 ) 
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B 

(1) inahakshatravasa (2) Va(ra)jula8arputra (3) ^udase 
kshatrave 


C 


(1) Kalui a (2) varajo 
Naiiludo 


D 


M 

(1 ) kshatrave Sudi(da)se (2) imo padhravi (3)prat(r)e6{r)o 


1 

(1) Veyaiidirna kadhavaro Busapa (2)ro kadha (3)varo 
(4) vi ya n 

J 

(1) rvaraparena palichhina (2) nisimo karita niyat(r)it(r)o 


H' 

dhamadana 

H 

gnhavihare 

KL 

(1) ayariasa (2) Budhat(r)eva8a (3) ut(r)aena ayimi[ta] 

F 

(1) Biidhilasa nak(r)araasa (2) bhiklmsa 8arvastivat(r)a8a 

G 

(1) mahak8hat[r]ava8a Kusul[u]asa Patikasa Mevaki[8a] 
(2) Miyikasa k8hat[r]avasa piiyae 


J3 


sarva8tivat(r)ana parigrahe 

N 

(1) ayariasa Budhilasa nak(r)arak(r)a8a bhikhu (2)sa sar- 
va8tivat(r)a8a pagra (3)na mahasaghiana pra {4)ma fiavit(r)ave 
Khalulasa 
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Reading. 

Upon the reading, I venture to propose a few modi- 
fications : — 


A 

L. 5. letters are not visible, and the space 

may have been left uninscribed. 

L. 8. Hana dhi[tra ] — Read Habanisa; of. bu in Ahuhola, 
line 6, na (wavy) of section 1) ; the i-matra of ni partly coalesces 
witli tlic lower half of the curve of the next akshara sa which 
again is distinct. 

L. 7. FispaSri — Read Pishpasri; there is, in shpa, a 
continuation of the upi)er curve to the right. 

L. 9. a[te]urena — Read ast[r]aurena. What K. reads as 
m was left unread by Bhagwanlal; and Dr. Tiioinas, after 
stating that it looks like tra, takes it to be miswritten for te. 
To my eyes it is clearly stra tliougli the r-hook is indistinct. 
The form % found on Indo-Greek coins is cursive; in A^okan 
records, we find an alternative form of sta (Biihler’s Chart, 
Tafel 1, col. IV. .‘19) showing tJie non-(mrsive way which is seen to 
be followed in our stra liere. 

L. 13. Miiki[sri]raya saipa {a)hhusavi\ta ,] — Read Afa(?)- 
iakitri-rayasa^pae hhusamvi{ta). Tlie indentations at the edge 
are misleading. Thomas read ma ( ? mra) kite. K.’s plate 
shows a break in the continuity of the vertical line of his 
supposed mu\ if we recognize the break, we may perhaps read 
masa in place of his rnu, said to resemble the mu of the Taxila 
copper-plate. Upon the Lion-Capital itself the syllable mu is 
thrice employed — in A(3), A(12) and E' — and, on all three 
occasions, the shape is cursive and radically different from the 
shape found in the Taxila copper-plate. Regarding the next 
letter ki, tliere can be no two opinions ; then follows a letter 
read as [6VfJ by K. ‘with every reserve’ (p. 39). Setting apart 
the i-matra recognized by K. (p. 39), we may discern a com- 
pound with what appears to be a subscript ra. It seems best 
to read the syllable as tri. Then follow rayasaspae hhummvi{iay 
thuva cJia sagharama cha. The sam of hhvsamvi{ta) seems certain. 
Instead of rayasaApae, K. reads rayasaSpa-a, with diffidence, 
and he proceeds to combine the supposed a with the subsequent 
hhusavila to form ahhusavita, arriving at an explanation which 
he frankly admits as ‘highly hj^Dothetical’ (p. 40). Wo must 
read e after Spa, following Bhagwanlal and Dr. Thomas. 

B 

V agulasa—Re&d. Rajulasa. Ra is clear on the Indian 
Museum cast. 
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Nailludo — Read Naiilube. The last akshara, had it been 
do, would not have exhibited the short upward stroke at the 
left end of the horizontal. The presence of this stroke has 
hitlj^rto been apparently ignored. Syntactically, Naiilube agrees 
best with ^udase kshatrave, while Nailludo with the o-ending 
would hardly go in with &v4a8e or with kshatrave, both with 
the e-endmg which probably denotes a short form of the instru- 
mental ~ena. We shall see below that Naiilube is derived from 
Naulibi, a town in Gandhara. 


G 

Kusulua — Read Kusullaa ; cf. lu in Naiilube, section D. 

l-J-H'-H 

L. 1. Veyaiidirna — Read Veyaiidaka. The supposed t- 
stroke is in reality one of the sculptured lines indicating folds 
of flesh, about which I have satisfled myself by an inspection of 
the plaster-cast in the Indian Museum. For ka, in place of K.’s 
rna, compare the other ka’& in the same section written cur- 
sively by two strokes, reserving the lower portion of the left 
vertical for the second stroke. 

After veyaiidaka, I go on to what I consider the next line, 
incised just below line 1, consisting of ro kadha, then (like Prof. 
Konow) to viyaa; differing from K. only in reading (with Biihler 
and Thomas) the last akshara as a instead of as u. The akshara 
is in shape essentially divergent from the other m-s found not 
only in the record under discussion but usually in all records 
of the post-A^okan period. 

Having thus read — (1) veyaiidaka, (2) ro kadha, (3) varo, 
(4) viyaa (the four lines following naturally one below the other, 
all incised on the body of o n e Hon out of the two composing 
the capital), I go on to the top-line incised on the body of the 
other Hon and continue down to the lines below, incised on the 
body of this other Hon. The resultant reading is: veyaiidakaro 
kadhavaro viyaakadhavaro Bubusaparvat{r)aj>arena palichhina 
nisimo karita niycd{r)it{r)o. There is an akshara bu of small 
size, incised after the flrst Bu, to which Prof. Konow attaches 
no value. According to him, ‘the record was first drafted in 
small letters on the stone, and then executed in larger size. The 
akshara bu has then not beeft cancelled with the rest of the draft 
and then subsequently engraved through misunderstanding’. 
The assumption seems quite gratuitous, and no parallel instance 
has been cited in support of it. It is more reasonable to r^ard 
the small letter bu of Bubusa as an addition by way of 
correction, like the smaU letter e of puyae m line 3 of the 


a 
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Taxila oopper-plate: in both oases, the diminutive size is clearly 
conditioned by limitation of space. Upon the same analogy, we 
should recognize the positive value of the small aksharas viya 
on the hipof the left lion, just before the large -rva of J(l), which 
are explained away by Ptof. Konow as ‘a remnant of the first 
draft’ and interpreted by Prof. Thomas as possibly ‘an insenfcion 
to show that the large rva is an error for vya viya'. I look 
upon the letters viya as a continuation of H {dhamadaim 
gtihavihare) incised in equally small letters above M-I-J and 
evidently appended later than M-I-J. More letters after viya 
are discernible on the hip of the left lion; the Plate IV facing 
p. 142 of Rapson’s Aricient India (Cambridge, 1916) seems to 
disclose three letters below viya — ^namely, akadhuy of which the ka 
is distinct and the a and are slightly blurred. We can, I 
think, read viya[a'\lca{dha'\ and then suppose that two more letters, 
varo, were engraved thereafter but have since disappeared. 
Sections H'-H should then read: dhamadana guhavihare viya- 
\ayca\dhd\{varo). I may add that the body of the left lion 
shows a large chipped-off surface which must have suffered the 
damage already before section 1 was engraved ; it necessitated 
separating m® from t{r)aparena palichhina and compelled the 

engraver to commence the next line {niaimo karita ) very 

much to the left. 

The portion veyaudakaro niyai{r)it{r)o seems to be 

metrical, — a quatrain with sixteen syllabic instants to a line, 
usually known to prosody as Matrdsamaka (var. Pdddktdaka ) : — 

vey&fid&kftro kadha-va-ro 
vlyftSrkadhavaro BubusS- 
parv4t(ra)4p&rena palichhlnSr 
nlslmo karttft nly&t(r)lt(r)d 

N 


pagrana — Read 8ag{r)are. The first akshara has been 
misread as pa owing apparently to a fiaw in the stone; from 
the general level of line 2 we should be led to expect that the 
akshara began from below the aa of Budhilaaa in line 1, even 
as the next akshara gra or g{r)a started from below the Na of 
Nal^r)ara in line 1. Following this indication, we can see that 
the letter before g{r)a is not pa but aa, very like the aa engraved 
just before it. The second akshara can be read as g{r)a, i.e. as a 
ga with fricative sound denoted by a curved r-hook; we may 
compare k(r)a appearing with the. same kind of r-hook. The 
third akshara, with which line 3 begins, cannot be read as no; 
it is quite unlike the na after Mahaaaghia in the same line; it 
has a left-hand element with a slightly curved top, and we should 
read it as re, since a short-curved ra is found in Bajvlam (section 
B) as well as in VeyaUdakaro (section I). 

Maharnghiana — Read Mahaaaghia na^ 

SB 
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K(r)oMnasa — Read K{r)ochh{r)a7iasa. The second akshara 
may be compared with chhi in palichhina (section J) and chhi 
in line 10 of the Mansehra inscription {Corpus, pi. IV); abstract- 
ing the i-matra, the only noticeable difference is an additional 
curved r-hook, apparently denoting a modified sound like k{r)a, 
g{r)a, t{r)a, in these records. 


J' 


KhalaSamuio — Read Bela^aniuSo. There is a projection 
to the left of the first letter which has escaped notice hitherto 
and which guarantees the reading Be. 


Interpretation. 

(I) 

In regard to the interpretation, much depends upon deter- 
mining the proper sequence for the different sections designated 
by scholars as A, B, C, D, etc. 

What goes most strongly against tiie supposition that all 
the sections form part of one single record engraved at one and 
the '»amc time is the circumstance that the letters vary con- 
siderably in size and in shape. Dr. F. W. Thomas notes the 
sizes. VTthout insisting on the proposition that the sections 
must be arranged absolutely according to the sizes of the letters, 
we may observe that far bigger letters are employed in M-I-J, 
engraved on the front, than in A, engraved on the top and the 
back. If, moreover, we recognize that a natural commence- 
ment is to be sought on the front, we shall not be disposed to 
accept the current view that the ‘ chief inscription ’ is comprised 
in section A. In point of shape, also, there is marked variation 
between section A and the group M-I-J. To note major diver- 
gences ; in the latter recorc , the vowel u has its loop to the right, 
the medial o is likewise foimed with a loop, the ka is peculiarly 
written by first cursively combining the top-angle with the right- 
hand angle and afterwards adding the lower portion of the 
left-hand vertical, and the ya has a straight left limb ; in section 
A, the vowel a has a curved right-hand element, the vowel u has 
an open loop to the left, the medial u has likewise an open loop, 
the ka has a slanting right-hand element, the ma is flat at bottom 
almost forming angles with the verticals, and the ya (except once) 
has the shape of an approximate semicircle. The hand that 
wrote out section A could hardly have written out sections M-I-J. 
A peculiarly shaped sa, we may add, isolates section G from the 
rest. And the small lettering in sections H', H, C, D, E is due, 
as we have seen, to their having been crowded in by way of 
additions and corrections. 
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Ommenoing then with the group incised on front 

in bold lettering distinguished in shape £rom the lettering in * 
other portions of the Lion-Oapital, we read: — 


(M) 

kshatrave ^udise 
itno pa^ravi 
-prat(r)e6o 


(I-J(l)(2)) 


Veyaiidak- 
•ro kadha- 
-varo 
viyaa- 


-kadhavaro Bubusa pa> 
-rvat{r)aparena palichchhina 
nisimo karita niyat(r)it(r)o 


The name Veyaiidaharo might be a derivative of vi-ttdagra, 
‘very exalted*. Udakaro for Skt. udagra would be normal; 
the dialect employed shows a tendency towards the substitution 
of surds for sonants, as in prat{r)eio for pradeSa^, Nak{r)araa8a 
for Nagarakasya; and ~kara for -gra might illustrate the rule of 
dissolution (cf. Prdkfitalakshai^^m, III. 30). That kadhavaro 
can stand for Skt. akandhuvaralj, has been established by Prof. 
Konow {Corpm, p. 43). There is thus no difficulty in taking 
ViyaakaMamro as Skt. Vijayaskandhdvdrah {‘Encampment of 
Victory’) — an expression not unfamiliar to ancient Indian 
land-grants. We may compare the Nasik cave inscription of 
Gautamiputra 6atakar^i,i where the expression occurs. The 
comparison is justified not only because that record an^ the 
Mathura Lion-Capital Inscriptions belong practically to the same 
period (first century B.C.-fimt century A.D.), but also because 
Nasik was and still is, like Mathura, a place of strategic im- 
portance; military cantonments are even now located at Mathura 
and at Deolali, near Nasik. That is why Satakar9i’s military 
exploits are mentioned with special emphasis in the Nasik 
inscription recording his mother’s cave-dedication : the donation 
was inspired by some recent military success. The same ex- 
planation seems applicable to the Mathura dedication. Palich- 
cKhina may be connected with pali, ‘boundary*, and chhinna, 
‘limited’; compare simdvachchhin'na of later land-grants. In 
the Kautihya Arthaiastra (II. 1), we read of rocks {^aila) and 
caves (dart) being made to serve as boundaries (slmd) of villages. 
Similar prescription is found in regard to Buddhist parishes. 
As noted by Kem*: ‘The Buddha prescribed to mark out the 
boundaries of a parish, simd, in this way: first, the marks are to 
be mentioned, such as a mountain, a stone, a forest, a tree, a 
road, an ant-hill, a river, a water-sheet. This being done, 
a competent monk has to bring forward a motion that the 
Saihgha may decree to fix by such marks the boundaries of a 
parish for common residence and common celebration of the 
ITposatha.* Bidnim-parvataparena palicfuMdna would thus sig- 


1 Epig. Ind., Vol. VOI, pp. 60-74. 

* Kem, Mamud of Budanmn, p. 82* 
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nify ‘limited in boundary by what is beyond Mount Bu(b)busa’. 
Nuimo has been clarified by Prof. Konow with Pali citations 
furnished by Mr. Helmer Smith; it implies ‘(an appurtenance 
Just) outside the limit (of a vihdra or safhghdrdma)*. The words 
dhamadana guhavihare, viya[a]ka[dha]{varo), constituting sections 
H'-H and forming a sort of heading to the group M-I-J i show 
that there was a pre-existing vikdra known as guhdvihdra, 
cave-monastery’, to which the dhamaddna or ‘pious gift’ set 
out in M-I-J appertained; it is likely that H'-H was added by 
way of correction like the second bu of BvJbusa, both corrections 
being in small letters as demanded by the exigencies of space. 
Karita I take to represent Skt. kdritah; loss of terminal -am 
and -ah is quite common in the dialect, and there can be no 
inconsistency in making karita agree with niyat{r)it{r)o, ‘given*, 
and pa^raviprat{r)edo, in view of the admitted apposition of 
iarira with prat{r)ithavit{r)o in section A and other similar 
instances. Prof. Konow’s proposal to treat karUa as a gerund 
cannot*^ be accepted in the absence of any acknowledged analogy ; 
his proposition that intervocalic t ‘ always becomes tr ’ on the 
Lion-Capital is itself founded on his supposition that karita, 
hhusavita, ayimita are gerunds, — a supposition without any 
support. 

If, therefore, H'-H sets out the nature of the donation and 
M-I-J'(l)(2) contains the denomination of the d o n o r as well as 
a description of the land given, we may expect that somewhere 
on the Lion-Capital there is reference to the denomination of the 
donee. This reference we must evidently recognize in J(3) 
which reads: — 

Sarva8timt{r)ana parigrdhe, 

‘For the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins.’ We meet with 
the same expression towards the close of section A which, 
as we shall presently see, is concerned with another grant to 
the Sarvastivadins. The fact that J(3) is inscribed vertically 
on the body of the left lion seems to in^cate a desire to preserve 
some sort of symmetry with M which is inscribed vertically on 
the body of the right lion. 

Acceptance of the gift is recorded in sections K, L: 
(1) ayariam, (2) BvMai{r)emm, (3) «d(r)aewa ayimiia, ‘ Of the 
Schfirya Budhat(r)eva. Receiv^ with water*. The equivalence 
of vt(r)aena with Skt. vdakma has been pointed out by Prof. 
Ltkders. AyimUa I propose to regard as the past participle of 
root yam preceded by the prefix d; the roots yam and dd 
being synonymous, d-yam would be synonymous with d-dd, 
signifying ‘to accept*. It was customary to accept (lonations 
of this character with water poured on the hands of the donee; 
for instance, we hear of Andthapi^dika pouring water over the 


1 Of. danamvJeha in Mount B»nj Inscr. {Oorjma, PI. XI). 
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hands of the Buddha when giving away Jetavana-vihara to the 
Samgha.i 

The group H'-H-I-J(1)(2)(3)-K-L*M thus represents a record 
complete in itself. It is a public record of the charter of 
land-grant, in favour of the Sarvastivadin community, by the 
kshatrapa ^udisa. 

( 11 ) 

We may now consider section A, inscribed on the top and 
back of the central block. It contains the phrase sarvastivat{r)ana 
parigrahe, ‘ for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins ’ — the same 
as in J(3) pertaining to the group recording l^udisa’s land-grant. 
Theie cannot be the shadow of a doubt that section A is concerned 
with another grant in favour of the same (Sarvastivadin) com- 
munity. It records in fact the establishment of the relics 
[Sanra) of the Buddha, the interment thereof inside a stvpa, and 
the laying-out of a samgMrama for ‘the sarngha of the Four 
Quarters’. Its connexion with and posteriority to the land- 
grant of ^udisa will appear at once from its reference to ‘the 
nifisima piece of land’ as the place of deposit of the relics: 
as we have seen, the inscription on the front records the fact 
that the land granted by kshatrapa l§udisa was made nissima 
with reference to the guhdvihdra or cave-monastery previously 
existing. 

The donor here is a lady named Ayasi, with the epithet 
Kamui, described as ‘chief queen of mahdkshatrapa Rajula’, 
‘daughter of yuvaraja Khar(r)aosta ’ and ‘mother of Nada 
Diaka’. It will be observed that she is not described as ‘mother 
of ^udisa’ who, we know, was the son of Rajula. She was 
apparently ^udisa’s step-mother. Associated with her in the 
donation are: her mother Abuhola, her father’s mother Pispa- 
6ri, her brother Hayaiira and ‘the body of star- observing 
astrologers’ of Habani {Habanisa astraurena horakaparivarena). 
The word astraurena (hitherto read as atraurena, ateurena, etc.) 
I take to be instrumental singular of *astraura compounded of 
two Greek words, darpov, ‘star’, and Spas, ‘observe’. 

The term horaka seems to have been derived from kora in 
the same way as the term mauhurtika was derived from muhurta. 
Astrologers, as noted by Alberuni,^ used the unit of time known 
as hard, an interval of 60 minutes; and modem scholars, like 
Alberuni, feel no hesitation in recognizing its identity with Greek 
wpa and Latin hora. The muhurta, as we know, is an interval 
of 48 minutes; and muhurta was a unit employed by Hindu 
astrologers prior to the advent of hora under Hellenistic influence. 
Just as the earlier astrologers were called mauhurtikas because 


^ Kem, Mantial of Buddhism, p. 28. 

• India (Sachau), I. 343: ‘Nobody in India uses the honre except 
the astroloprers .... They call f he hour hora, ’ 
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they calculated in terms of the muhutia, the later astrolc^ers seom 
to have been designated horakaa because they calculated in 
terms of the hora. The form hord, with the long d, is probably 
due to popular et 3 mology which sought to derive the word from 
Skt. a^rdtra, with the initial and final syllables (a and tra) 
omitted ! Such a derivation is seriously cited by Var&ha Mihira 
in his Bfihajjdlaka, ch. I, verae 1 — horetyaJiordtravikalpameke 
vdmchhaTiii pwvdparamrijalopat (‘some take hord to be an 
optional form of ahordtra by reason of omission of the first and 
the last syllables’). 

It is noteworthy that, in a chapter entitled ‘Encampment’ 
{Skandhdvdranivektlj) of the Kautillya ArthaiSstra (X. 1), 
mauhurtikas are mentioned as part of the staff accompanying 
every military expedition; and the horaka-parivara appears 
on the Lion-Capital in connexion with the foundation of a stupa 
on a piece of land described therein as an ‘Encampment of 
Victory’ (viyaakddhavaro), vijaya-Skandhdvdra. 

There is western classical testimony showing the special 
association of siilpa-worshipping iramavas with astrology at a 
period not far removed from the age of the Mathura Lion-Capital 
Inscriptions, Clemens Alexandrinus (third century A.D.) notes 
the circumstances that the S e m n o i ‘make pre^ctions about 
futurity and worship a kind of pyramid beneath which they 
think the bones of some divinity lie buried. . . . They observe 
closely the heavenly bodies, and, by the indications of futurity 
which these offer, make some predictions.’ The Semnoi 
have been recognized as ^Irama^as, and the pyramid 
as the 8 1 u p a.i 

The name Habani reminds us of the ‘Indian’ merchant 
alluded to in the Acts of St. Thomas ; his name is spelt Habdn in 
S 3 npiac, *AP^dvi^s in Greek, and Alban or Ahhanes in Latin. The 
Ads associated Habban with Gundaphar, ‘King of India’, 
who, as recognized long ago, is doubtless the Indo-Parthian 
ruler known to Indologists as Gondophares — Gondophemes. 

Regarding the expression I tentatively read as MaSakitri' 
rayasaipae, the element raya should be explained as rajan/King ’, 
since the mention of Kharaosta as yuvardja presupposes the 
existence of some rdjan to whom Kharaosta stood in the 
relation of yuvaraja. In sadpa, I propose to see Skt. iasya^ 

‘ com ’, confounded with Skt. iashpa, ‘ young grass ’ ; the figurative 
sense of Sasya being ‘merit’. A similar idea is conveyed by the 
expression huialamula, ‘root of virtue’ occurring in other E[ha- 
roshthi records (Manikiala, Hidda, Wardak). It is worth noting 
that, after rayasaipae,, we get hhusaip/viita) thuva which I take 
to represent Skt. bhu-sarhvita^ stupaJ^, ‘stupa covered over with 
earth’ — a rhetorically appropriate nuance, with perhap an 
allusion to the original sense of si^ipa. If we took the syllable tri 


McOindle, Aneient India (1901), pp. 188-4, 
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along with rayasaipae, we would have to think of ‘ three Kings * 
whom Ayasi want^ to benefit spiritually by her ‘establishment’. 
Makihi-tn-rayaaaSpae might in that event be construed as 
‘for merit to the three Maiaki Kings’, where M a 4 a k i could be 
plausibly connected with M a s s a g a, the chief city of the Assa- 
kenoi, which had been stormed by Alexander. And such a con- 
nexion would be supported by the occurrence of epithets like 
JVaulfha, Kamui, Nak{r)araa, derived from place-names not very 
far from Massaga, in other sections of the same record. The 
initial Ma, however, is doubtful; and the interpretation must 
consequently remain uncertain. 

Ayasi thus established, in the niaaima land conferred by 
her step-son ^udisa on the Sarvastivadins, not only the iar^m of 
the Buddha, covered over by a atupa: she also laid out a aam- 
ffhSrama ‘for the Four Quarters of the Samgha’. The niaaima 
land appertained to the already existing gvM-vihdra. A distinc- 
tion evidently existed between v i h a r a and samgharama; 
by the former term we are probably to understand ‘a dwelling’ 
for the monks, intended specially for use during the rainy season ; 
while by the latter term we are presumably to understand ‘ a park 
(drdma) for the assembly {aamgha) ’ of monks. This distinction 
vanish^ in later times, apparently because to every vihdm there 
came to be attached a aavkghdrdma ; so that what was in truth 
a V i h a r a - cum - samgharama could, for brevity, be 
designated by either name. That the distinction was still being 
maintained during the Kushan period will appear from the 
Peshawar casket-record mentioning a ‘pious gift’ {deyadhamma) 
‘in Kanishka’s viJidra, in Mahasena’s aamghdrdma* , — ^in other 
words, in the vihdra founded by Kanishka to which had been 
attached a aamghdrdma by Mahasena.i A Buddhist cave- 
inscription at Kanheri records the construction of a aamghdrdma 
beside a pre-existing vihdra.^ Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), 
who visit^ India in the seventh century A.D., speaks of vihdra 
and aamghdrdma side by side ; for instance, writing about Kanauj , 
he says: ‘Before each vihdra is a little aamghdrdma.’’ ® And it is 
not impossible that, as has been already suggested, the Chinese 
pilgrim actually saw at Mathura the very vihdra-cmri-aamghd’ 
rdma which we are discussing,^ 

Assent to this gift from Ayasi is recorded in the group, 
incised on the back of the right lion, consisting of sections E and 
B. What is called E" {^ra)lcarUa) is, as recognized by Prof. 
Konow, a continuation of E(4) {8aim,numot{r)a), the two to- 
gether reading — wnianvmot{r)ak(r)a hirita, i.e. ‘made co- 


^ OorpuB, pi. XXVI. ‘MahaBsena’ seem to denote Huvishka who 
appeAiB to have adopted the style in the same manner as Vima adopted 
the style ‘Mahilvaxa . Huvishka’s portrait occurs on the ceeket. 

■ LUders’ Li$t ofBrShml lere.. No. 988 (Bpig. Jnd., Vol. X, App.). 

« Beal, See. W. WorJd, Bk. V, p. 222. 

* Ibid., Bk. IV, p. 181. 
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assenters’. E should be read before B, since E occupies a 
position to the right of B, and the direction of Kharoshthi writing 
is from right to left. Additions in smaller letters are embodied 
in E', D and C(l)-C(2); of these, E' and D seem to have been 
inserted by way of correction, while 0(1)-C(2) were added by 
way of supplement, because C(l)-C(2) are preceded bj^ a caret- 
m a r k. We may thus read the group : — 


(E(l)) Klia(r)raosto yuvaraj^a 
(E') Kamuio 

(E(2)) Khalamasa kumara 
(E(3)) Maja kanitha 

(C(l))'Kalui a 
(C(2)) varajo 

(E(4)) 8 a m a n u m o t (r) a 


(B) 

(B) 


mahaksh atravasa 
Rajulasa putra 
l^udase kshatrave 
Natilube 


k ( r a ) k a r i t a (E") 


The spelling in ^ u d a s e is noteworthy as showing that the 
group does not appertain to the land-grant recorded in M-I-J 
where the spelling is f^ndise; for we cannot well suppose 
two variant spellings of the satrap’s name in the same document. 
This inference is corroborated by the dilTerent forms of 7^-matra 
employed in of and 

Jt will be observed that just as the word Kamuio is added 
against Kha{r)raosto yut'araya, evidently to indicate that Khar(r)- 
raosta was Kamuia, i.e. (as perceived by Konow) ‘native of 
Kamboja’, the word Naillube. is added against ^udase kffhatrave, 
evidently to indicate that Sudasa was N a u 1 i b a, i.e. (as J 
suppose) ‘native of Naiiliba’. The name Naulibi occurs 
in Ptolemy’s geography^ as a town-name along with Pro- 
k 1 a i 8 or Pushlcaldvatl (mod. Cliarsadda), in connexion with the 
Gandaroi, i.e. Gandharas, ‘between the Souastos and the 
Indus ’ ; and, immediately before this mention of Naulibi, occurs 
the enumeration of a grou]) of town-names including N a g a r a 
(mod. Jelalabad), ‘ also called Dion y so polls’, 2 a designation 
showing that it was re-founded as a Greek city (polis). The 
identification of Natiliba harmonizes with the circumstance 
that Ai^oka, in his Rock In.?!cription, associated the Y o n a s 
(Greeks), Kambojas and Gandharas. The expression ^udase 
kshatrave Naiilibe thus means, ‘by kshatrapa Sudasa, native of 
Nafiliba’. 

The co-assenters are: the Yuvardja, Kha(r)rao8ta, Khala- 
masa (styled kumara), Maja (described as kanishtha) and — as the 
supplement (C) added ivith a caret places on record — Kalui 
(styled avaraja). The styles show that the enumeration com- 
prises Kha(r)raosta and his brothers. Yuvardja denotes ‘sub- 
king’ {lit. ‘young king’ or ‘junior king’); the Kautiliya (I. 17), 


* McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Ptolemy (Bombay, ISS.'i). 
p. 115. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 
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in discussing the topic ‘Protection of Princes’ {Rdja-putrarak- 
shaiiMm), recommends that the king should establish a Avise son as 
Yuvardja or Sendpati {dtmasampannam samdpatye yavvardjye 
vd sthdpayet)\ the Kautiliya further j)rescribe8 (V. 2), in dis- 
cussing the toy)ic ‘ vSubsistence to State-servants’ {bhfityahkara- 
i),lyam), that the yuvardja is to receive an allowance of 48,000 
(panas), while the kumdra is to receive an allowance of 12,000 
(panas). Maja is called kaniiha, Skt. kanishtha, ‘ 3 ^oungest ’, 
while Kalui is, in the 8upj)lement, described as avaraja, i.e. 
‘afterborn’. Kalui was thus evidently bom afterwards; and 
Maja had been the youngest of the brothers at the time of 
Ayasi’s donation when, Kalui being yet unborn, his name could 
not be entered as an assenting party. 

Such assent must clearly have been deemed necessary to 
invest the gift from A^^asi with a strictly legal character. The 
assent of her father, the yuvardja Kha(r)raosta, was alone appa- 
rently considered insufficient; the assent of every one of his 
brothers was so essential that the name of the afterborn Kalui 
had to be inserted afterwards. We may understand this in the 
light of the circumstance that ‘succession among the Rakas some- 
times passed from the ruling prince to his brother’ (Konow, 
Corpvs, p. xxxvi; Biihler, J R A S, 1894, p. 532): the brothers 
of Kha(r)raosta being expectant reversioners, legal formalities 
were felt to be incomplete without their assent. Or, perhaps, 
the government was akin to tlie kvla-mmgha type — a yauvardjya 
where the rulership resided in the yuvardja and his brothers. 

Acceptance of the gift from A^^asi to the Sarvastivadin 
community is registered on behalf of Budhila in section F which 
reads — Budhilasa Nak{r)araam hhikhum Sarvadivat{r)asa, ‘Of 
Budhila, native of Nagara, a Sarvastivadin t)Tiikshu\ It was in 
the fitness of things that section F should be engraved near 
sections K-L recording acceptance by Budhat(r)eva of the land- 
grant from ^udisa to the Sarvastivadin s. That F is posterior to 
K-L is proved by their disposition; the prior presence of K-L(l) 
prevented F(l) beginning further to the right, and the previous 
existence of K-L(2) stood in the way of F(2) commencing further 
to the right. 

Prof. Konow’s proposal to identify Budhila with Budha- 
t(r)eva (fannot be supported. Had the two been identical, we 
would have expected a more absolute identity between the 
names. We cannot imagine tautologous allusion to the same 
person at such close quarters. Moreover, Budhat(r)eva is 
expressly styled dchdrya (ayaria) in K-L, while Budhila is simply 
designated bhikshu {hhikhu) in F, implying deliberate distinction. 

The group A-B-O-D-E-F thus represents the second charter 
in favour of the Sarvastivadms, recording the establishment 
of the iarlra (corporeal relics) of the Buddha, together with a 
stupa and a sarhghdrdma, by Ayasi, upon the land granted pre- 
viously by Sudisa, 
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The disposition of section G, coming as it does after section 
F, will be most conveniently discussed now. That it w'as en- 
graved by another hand is evident from its employment of a 
peculiar form of sa. That it was inserted later than J(3) can 
be inferred also with absolute certainty. As a glance at th(‘ 
plates will show’-, its second line begins not from below tlu‘ com- 
mencement but from below the middle of its first line; s u c h 
a disposition could only have been ne<‘es- 
8 i t a t e d by the prior presence of J ( 3 ). The 
contents of section G corroborate the inference that it was a 
later addition. It reads — 

(1) mahakahatravaasa Kusullaasa Patikasa Mevaki(sa) 

(2) Miyikasa kshatravasa ])uyae 

‘In honour of mahakshatrapa Kusnllaa Patika (and) of ksha- 
trapa Mevaki Miyika.’ The circumstance that ‘honour’ is 
accorded here to mahakshatrapa Kn.sullaa Patika and kshatrapa 
Mevaki Miyika, ignoring Sudisa-Sudasa, demonstrates that sec- 
tion G was added when J^udisa-Sudasa was no longer nding at 
Mathura which had y)assed under kshatra])a Mevaki Miyika, ^ 
himself subordinate to mahakshatra])a Kusnllaa Patika. 

This conclu.sion has a bearing upon chronology. It renders 
possible the identification of Kusnllaa Patika with 
Patika, son of Liaka Kusulaka, mentioned in the Taxila 
copper-]date, without prejudice to an ex])lanation of its date 
(year 78) in terms of the same era as is em])loycd in the Mathura 
Brahml epigrapli (Liiders’ List, No. 59) in asscauation with the 
name of ^udasa as mahakshatrapa i^oddsa. The Mathura Brahmi 
epigraph bears the date ‘year 72 ’ and refers to Hudasa as mahd- 
kshatrapa. If the Lion-Capital Inscriy)tions be read together 
as one single document (as has been done by Konow), then we 
should have to infer that it was incised w'hen ^odasa was a 
kshatrapa. On the assumption that he became first a kshatrapa 
and afterwards a mahakshatrapa — not first a mahakshatrapa 
and afterwards a kshatrapa —we would liave fo admit tliat the 
Mathura Lion-Capital record is earlier than the Mathura 
Brahml epigraph of ‘year 72’. Again, since the Lion-Ca})ital 
Inscription mentions Kusullaa Patika as a mahdk.‘ihatrapa, it 
(as a single document) w'ould be presumably later than the 
period when Patika was not yet even a k.'^hatrapa. On the 
assumption that this Kusullaa Patika is identical with Patika, 
son of Liaka Kusulaka, mentioned in the Taxila copper- plate — 
an assumption supported by the agreement between the styles 
Kusullaa and Kusulaka — the conclusion wwdd follow that the 
Taxila copper-plate inscription bearing date ‘ year 78’ is earlier 
than the Mathura Lion-Capital record and a fortiori earlier than 

1 Rapson {JR AS, 1 894, p. r>48) traceR the name of a keatrapa Mevaka 
on a coin ; see Corpus, p. 45, n. 3, 
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the Mathura Brahmi epigraph bearing date ‘year 72’. In other 
words, we should be driven to the position that the ‘year 78’ 
refers to one era, and the ‘ year 72 ’ refers to another ; unless of 
(lourse we were prepared to suppose (as done by Fleet) either that 
tlie two Patika’s were different, or (as done by R. C. Majumdar) 
that ^udasa may have been a muhdkshatrapa first and a kshatrapa 
afterwards, — an exceptional circumstance. Recognition of the 
true character of section G of the Lion-Capital will obviate the 
necessity for these assumptions, leaving us free to regard the 
‘year 78’ of Taxila and the ‘year 72’ of Mathura as belonging to 
one and the same reckoning which, I believe, was the famous 
Vikrama era of 68 B.C.^ 


(Ill) 

The group N-O-P-Q-R, engraved on bottom, may be con- 
sidered next. It is noteworthy that the first line of section N, 
comprising 1C aksharas, runs from end to end of the bottom- 
surface, wliile the next three lines (i.e. lines 2-4), consisting of 
8 to 10 aksharas each, occupy only the central portion of the 
surface. The result is tliat marginal spaces remain on both 
sides — one to the right (below the aksharas ayari), another to 
the left (below the aksharas sa bhikhu). Into these mjirginal 
spaces were subsequently inserted sections P-O-R. 

I look upon section Q as a continuation of section N. Part 
of Q, consisting of tlie four aksharas Khardaasa, was engraved 
upon the same face as N, on the right margin, below the aksharas 
ayari of line 1 of N and immediately after linje 4 of N ; the other 
part of Q, consistmg of tlie four aksharas kshatravasa, appears 
practically on the front of the Capital, in an inverted order — a 
clear overflow from the back and a continuation of Khardaasa. 
Tlie original intention evidently was to symmetrically place 
Khardaasa and kshatravasa in the same line, — the one below 
ayari, the other below sa bhikhu, of hne 1 of N ; but the scheme 
was frustrated by a chipping-ofF in the stone-surface so intended 
for accommodating kshatravasa. Symmetry had to be sacrificed, 
and kshatravasa had to be engraved just ‘below’ Khardaasa. 


1 See my paj)er ‘ Vikmmaditya and his era’ in Zeita. f. Ind. u. Iran., 
1922, pp. 26r)ff., for the origin of the ora. I argued there that the era of 
58 B.t^ was founded by Gautamiputra 6atakariii who is called vdrazia- 
Vikrama, in his moth<>r’8 Nasik eulogy; cf. aithha-Vikrama on coins of 
Chandra-gupta (II) Vikramaditya. I have since then observed that a 
Nasik epigraph of VaSishthIputra PulumayJ is expressly dated in the era 
founded by his father {i.e. G. ^atakarnl) ; — amhapituka-aavachhare should 
be read in place of S^nart’s amhohi aavachhare, as c€ui be seen from 
S^nart’s published facsimile. I have also satisfied myself by a personal 
inspection of the original cave-inscription at Nasik. 
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Reading N-Q together, we have — 

(N) aj^ariasa Budhilasa Nak(r)araasa bhikliu- 
-sa Sarva8tivat{r)a8a 8ag(r)a- 
-re Maha8aghia na pra [maj 
fiavit(r)ave Khalulasa 
(Q) Khardaasa 
kshatravasa 

The word sag{r)are may l)e taken to denote the instrumental 
singular of sag{r)ara, equivalent to Skt. sarkgara, ‘|)n)mis(>’; 
we have similar instrumentals in Siulase Lihatrave Naiiluhe 
of sections B-D. In navit{r)ave we shall no doubt be justilied 
in seeing a survival of the Vedie inlinitive in 4a ve wliieh, with 
the negative, often had a passive force, 'rims, the (‘xprcssion 
Mahasaghia prama navit{r)ave may be held to mean: ‘pruma 
(is) not to be taught to any Mahasamghika Prama is most 
naturally explained as Skt. prama, a t(H‘lini< al term in Logic, 
signifying ‘correct apiirehension ’ or ‘ rigid knowledge'. Tlii.> 
prohibition against prama being taught to any Mahasarbghika 
‘according to the promise ’ mg[r)are of the Sarvastivadin 
dchdrya, provides important epigraphic evidence on tlu' 
relations between the two rival Buddhist schools — tlie Sarvas- 
tivadins and the Mahasamghikas — about the beginning of tlu; 
Christ.ifin era. I’he Mahasflmghikas weie regardc'd as schis- 
matic, and the 8arvastivadins were also designated ‘Betuvadas’ 
(more correctly, ‘Hetuvadins’), i.e. ‘jnofessing tlie doctrine 
(vdda) of Logical Reasoning {hetu)' or ‘(;ausationists’ (Kadha- 
krishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2nd ed., p. ()L’{ n.). ‘flie j)lac(^ of 
Logic in the history of Buddhism, as worked out by Dr. Stclifu- 
batsky in his Buddhist Logic (Leningrad, 1932), enables us to 
determine the psychology behind the prohibition embodied in 
our inscription which pertains to the threshold of ►Stclierbatsky ’s 
‘Second Period’ comprising the first five centuries A.l). — a 
period characterized by the rej (action of all J.,ogic, 
it being maintained that ‘the only source of true knowledge is 
the mystic intuition of the Saint ’. The Sarvastivadin dchdrya 
Budhila, belonging as he did to a school of thought that believed 
in the doctrine of logical reasoning, was naturally loth to see the 
prama of their Logic being taught to the Maliiisarnghikas who 
professed to believe in the doctrine of mystic intuition. Upon 
the earlier prestige of philosophers devoted to prama (of wd)ich 
an equivalent is pramdyxi), Strabo throws some light. ‘ The 
Pramnai,’ says Strabo, ‘are philosophers opposed to the 
Brachmanes, and are contentious and fond of argument. They 
ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology and astronomy as 
fools and impostors.’ Strabo then proceeds to distinguish several 
classes of * P^amnai ’ A 


i McCrindle, Ancient India, etc. (190J), p. 7(), 
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Budhila’s desire that pramd should not be taught to the 
Maliasamghikas was given eflfect to by the official endorsement 
entered herein: Khalulasa Khardaasa kshatravasa of N-Q. It 
is clear tliat, when N-Q was engraved, the local satrap was 
Khalula Kliardaa; the satrap ^odasa’s rule had terminated in 
Mathura. Quite in harmony with this conclusion is the (drcum- 
stance that Budhila, who appears simply as a hhikshu in section 
F pertaining to the ])eriod of ^udasa’s rule in Mathura, appears 
in section N as hhilcshn and dchlrya, implying deviation in 
status. 

The dis])ositions of se(;tions P-O-H show their posteriority to 
sections N-Q; P-O-H being fitted into the marginal spaces 
kej)t blank by the engraver of N-Q. What is designated J' 
appears really to be a continuation of R. The disposition of 
section G leaves it o])en to us to })lace G after N-Q but before 
P-O-R-J'. Such yjlacing will conform to a psychological link; 
for G, like P-O-R- J', records puja to enumerated entities. 

Of P-O-R-J', P must be read before O, because P is to the 
right, wliile O is to the left, and the direction of Kharoshthi 
writing is from right to left. Thus, Ave read : (P) sarvasa Sak{r)- 
astarmsa puyae.; (O) sarvnlnidhana puya dhamam puya saghasa 
puya. We can hardly take P independent! 3" of 0 — although P 
is engraved in bolder letters than O, and we have puyae in P but 
puya (thrice) in O ; because the relatively small lettering bs well 
as the omission of the three c’s can be explained as due to limita- 
tions of space, apparently in conformity with the intention to 
wi’ite P and O symmetrically on the two margins. The engraver 
of section R, which follows section O, was so hard pressed for space 
that he could not help engraving part of it on the chipped-off 
surface avoided by the engraver of N-Q even at the cost of 
symmetry ; for, as shown above, the latter part of Q {kshatravasa) 
overflows practically to the front. The i)recodent so established 
seems to have influenced the engraver of R to put down the 
terminal part of his material on a chipped-olf surface of the 
front — the part designated J'. Consequently, reading R-J' 
together, we get; Takshilasa K(r)ochh{r)anasa liclasamuso. And 
it may be rendered: ‘Of K(r)ochh(r)ana Belasamu^, native of 
Taxila’. We should not dissociate Takshila from Taxila, a 
Greek pronuncuation of Skt. Takshasild ; another Greek pronun- 
ciation, Taxiala, is preserved in Ptolemy (VII. 1. 45), and is 
reflected as Takshaila in another Kharoshthi epigraph {Corpus, 
p. 90). The group P-O-R-J' should thus be taken together, and 
translated thus : — 

‘In honoiir of all Sakrasthana; Honour to all Buddhas! 

Honour to Dharma I Honour to Samgha ! ’ 

‘Of K(r)ochh(r)ana Bela^amu^, native of Taxila.’ 

8ak{r)a8tana is doubtless composed of Sak{r)a and starm 
(= Skt. sthdna); and, if any particular geographical area is 
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intended thereby, we should think primarily of Kamboja — 
Naulibi — Nagara — Taxila, — wherefrom the people responsible for 
these records came to Mathura, 'fhe fact that pnya (Skt. pujd) 
is accorded to * Sak\r)<i.sth<hm along witli the Biuldlias, Dliarma 
and Samgha vcould lead us to expect in the (‘xpression S(ik(;r)<t- 
sthana an allusion to a sacred entity. It seems to nu' that 
'*Sak{r)a~sthdna is equivalent to Sakra-sthdna , ‘ tim region of 
^akra’, i.e. tlu^ area or ari'as where Sakra-v\orship })revailed. 
We may compare 8im-ihala (Skt. Siva-sthala) occurring in the 
Paiiitar Inscri])tion of ‘ the year 122 ’ in the reign of maharaja 
Gushami.^ The c^xpressiqn sarrasa Sak{ija,'ita)ias<t puyae inqilies 
pujd to the w hole of Sakrasthana, that is. to all localities 
where {^akra or India w^as worship])ed. Since the pvjd proceeds 
from a person pertaining to Taxila, it behoves us to empiire in 
the first instance whether ^akra was veiu'rated thf*re. 

Strabo quotes Alexander’s historians as the source of his 
statement: ‘ The Indians worship Zeus Omhrios (i.(‘. the Rainy); 
the river Ganges and the indigenous diuties of the country.’ 
Let us compare a jiassage occurring in the Kautiliya Artha^astra 
(IV, 3) : varsJuJ myra he ^achriidtha -Ganqd-parvata -3^ dhdkach- 
chha-pujdh kdraipt, ‘During drought, worship should l>e 
performed of a c h i n a t ha ( = 6akra, Indra), the Ganges, 
the mountains and M a h ii k a c h c h h a ( = V aruna) ’. It thus 
appears that Zeus Ombricw corresjionds to Sakra or Indra in Ids 
drought-removing and rain-giv ing laipacitv . When therefore we 
find Strabo quoting Onesicritus as the source of his statement that 
two of the sages of Taxila — Kalanos and Mandanis — discoursed 
on Zeus when Onesicritus, as Alexander’s representativ e, wanted 
to ‘ hear their wisdom we may infer that the ident ity of Zeus 
with Sakra was well recognized and that Zeus was regarded with 
special veneration at Taxila as master of tlie world and dispenser 
of rewards and punishments. As the })asRage in Strabo is 
important for its bearing on my inter])retation of Sak{r)astana, 
I take the liberty of quoting it in McCrindle’s translation (Ancient 
India, 1901, pp. 70-75): 

‘ Onesicritus found him [scil. Kalanos] at the time 

of his visit lying upon stones. He approached the sage and, 
having accosted him, informed him how he had been sent by 
the King [soil. Alexander] to h e a r t h e i r w' i s d o m and 
bring him a report of its nature. So then, if there was no objec- 
tion, he was ready to listen to his discourse. Kalanos, observing 
that he wore a mantle, a broad-brimmed cap and long boots, 
laughed and said: In former times the world was full of com and 
barlejq as it is now of dust; the- fountains then flowed, some with 
water and others with milk, or it might be with honey or with 
wine and with oil ; but mankind, by repletion and luxury, became 


* Corpus, p. 69. Konow, after remarking ‘what a S'iva-thala is, I 
cannot say’, proceeds to translate it as ‘auspicious grounds’. 
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proud and insolent. Then Zeus, indignant at this state of 
things, made all disappear, and allotted to man a life of toil. 
When temperance, however, and other virtues had appeared onc(^ 
more in the world, an abundance of good things again arose .... 

Mandanis’ [who was, according to Strabo’s sources, ‘the 

oldest and wisest ’ of the sages of ‘Taxila] ‘ is praised, because when 
messengers from Alexander invited him to go to the s o n of 
Z eu s [scil. Alexander], with the promise of gifts if he complied, 
and threats of punishment if he refused, he did not go. iVlexander, 
he said, was not tlie s on of Z e u s, for he was not so much 

as the master of the larger part of the world The 

following particulars also are stated by tlui historians. The 
Indians worship Z e u s O m h r i o s (i.e. the Kainj?^), the river 
Ganges, and the indigenous deities of the country.’ 

Of the three other localities, besides Taxila, mentioned in 
the Lion-Capital Inscrijitions, viz. Kamboja — Nauliba — Nagara, 
the last named (Nagara) bore, according to Pto]<uny’s geography, 
the alternative designation Dion y s o poll s, [)roving it to 
have been a centre of Dionysus-cult ; and Dionysus was, as we 
know, a son of Zeus. Nauliba figures along with F^roklais 
(Pushkalavati) among the Gaud a r i o i in Ptolemy. And 
Kamboja figures between Yonas (Greeks) and Gandharas in 
one of Anoka’s inscriptions. » 

We have numismatic testimony to })rovc prevalence of 
Zeus-worship in regions around K a p i s i and Pushkalavati; 
coins of Eucratides present ‘ Zeus enthroned ’ as Kavisiye nagara- 
devata, and coins of Azilises figure the ‘ standing Zeus ’ along 
with the ‘ city-goddess of Pushkalavati In view of the early 
identification of the thundering Indra or ^akra with the thunder- 
ing Zeus, it is of interest to note that Asoka refers to thunder- 
cult being practised in an area contiguous to or comprised in 
the Greek settlements, the Kambojas and the Gandharas; in 
one of his inscriptions we find reference to Visa-Vajri — Yona — 
Kamboja — Oandhara, and VUa-Vajri can hardly be dissociated 
from Viha-Vajra — a double-headed variety of Vajra — worship 
of which is well attested for a later period. The Gandhara 
sculptures always figure V a j r a p a n i as attending on Buddha ; 
and, since Indra or Sakra is Vajrapani (‘thunder-bearing’) 
par excellence, the representation of Buddlia-cwm-Vajrapani can 
only be regarded as evolved from an originally dual divinity, like 
Mitra-Varuna, etc. of Vedic literature, composed of Buddha and 
^akra (= Vajrapani), with 6akra reduced to a subordinate 
position. Many such sculptures ('ome from the Swat valley 
where, according to Yuan Chwang, local legend related what 
Buddha had done ‘when he was Sakra’. Associated with the 
source of the river Swat (Su-po-fa-su-tu, ‘Suvastu’) is another 
legend, also preserved by the Chinese pilgrim, which makes 
Buddha take the Vajra from Vajrapani in order to bring to terms 
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the dragon-king who was afflicting people with rains and 
w i n d, — clearly a Buddhist edition of the Indra-Vritra myth. 

There are coins of the so-called ‘Nameless King’, found 
almost exclusively at Mathura, which depic;t tlie thunder- 
bearing Zeus or ^akra on reverse; tliese show that even in the 
Mathura region there was a community devoted to the worship 
of ^akra or Zeus. The reverse-tyjie closely resembles some 
coins struck by A z o s as well as issues bearing the joint names 
of A z e s and S p a 1 i r i s e s found most plentifully in Kandahar 
and k^eistan. Its ancestry can be tr-aced back to Bactria. fbins 
of Bacdrian Greeks figure Zeus hurling thunderbolt, with aegis 
on one arm as reverse-type. T) i o d o t u s (I or II) and 
E u t h y d e m u s I strike the tyjre. Demetrius, on his 
bilingual silver clearly intended for Indian (nrrrency, varies the 
tyyre by substituting the sr^eptre for the aegis, the god being 
rejrresented as holding, instead of hurling, the thunderbolt. 
Heliocles follows Demetrius in his silver issues; and his 
Scythian (.nnquerors mint tire type in copper. Arch e b i u s 
presrmts the thunder-bearing Zeus in two poses: in one, the deity 
holds sceptre and hurls tlmndci bolt ; in the other, he holds aegis 
and hurls thunderbolt; l)oth being manifestly varieties of the 
rejwesentations of Zeus in the two series, Bactrian and Indian. 
Since Greek coin-tyjies were local in character, it is reasonable to 
infer that these coins were meant specially for areas where 
worship of Zeus prevailed. Tlie idea seems to have originated 
with Bactrian Greeks intent on conciliating Scythians 
who, as Herodotus (IV. 59) assures us, were in the habit of 
propitiating Zeus. It is interesting to observe that actnrding 
to the same authority the Scythians regarded the Earth as 
the consort of Z e u s — an idea akin to the Vedic concept Dydvd- 
Pfithivi, of which the first element {Dyaiih) has been philologically 
identified with the name Zeus. 

Concerning Taxila, we may observe that the local coin-type 
initiated by Antialcidas (whose rule over Taxila is e])igraphically 
attested by the Besnagar inscription of his envoy Heliodorus) 
shows on ohv. the ‘Head of Zeus, holding sce])tre’ (really the 
king, posing as Zeus) and on rev. ‘Palms and Pilei of Dioscuri ’, 
that is, the twin-sons of Zeus. The same reverse-type is 
employed by the Satrap Liaka Kusulaka wliose name occurs 
on the Taxila copper-plate; and his son figures on the Lion- 
Capital itself as Kusullaa Patika in section G which was 
inserted, as we have seen, shortly before P-O-R-J'. It is likely 
that, when Patika removed from Taxila to Mathura, a part 
at least of his entourage a(;companied him to his eastern seat of 
government; and Takshila K{r)ochh{r)ana Belaiamu^ (sections 
R-J') may have been a person belonging to the same milieu. 

The name K(r)ochh{r)ana, Belasamid reminds us of Belasa- 
misa Oushaij,asa in line 3 of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription in- 
cised in the year 103 of what is generally admitted to be the 

3 
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(Vikrama) era of 58 B.C. (i.e. the year A.D. 46), being 
also the year 26 in the reign of Gondophernes. It is not 
im])OH8ihle that the same person is intended. From the plionetic 
standpoint, K{r)oc}ih{r)ana might well correspond to the style 
we generally represent as ‘Kushana’; the word was, even on 
Kushaii coins, varionsly spelt; XOPANCY, KOPFOAOY, 
KO(f)ANO, — all these are found, and they betray the uncertainty 
felt in transcribing tlie second syllable in Gi’cek or modified 
Greek. The vocalization in K{r)o corrcs])onds to X 0-, K 0-, 
of the coins; that is to say, it may represent a Greek ])ro- 
nunciation of K{r)u, just as TakAiila repres(‘nts a Grec^k ju'onun- 
ciation of TakshaNild. There is enough resemblance* i)(!tween 
Belammn^o of Mathura and BAcmnnisa ol’ Taklit-i-Baliai to 
justify us in ])resuming ])honetic identity; tlie name uuia' ])erhaps 
])e conij)Ose(l of Bab;\'lonian Bel and Sh(niHt.sh, where Bel means 
‘lord’, ‘master’ (r/. art. ‘Bel’ in Encycl. Britt., llth ed.) 
and Shanwsh is a god’s name. We have already {sKpra, }). 17) 
noted correspondence between tlie name Ilabani (of section A 
herein) and Htthhan, an ‘Indian’ m(*rchant figuring in the 
Acts* of St. Thomofi in association with Gondojihernes. And it 
has been shown elsewhere ^ that the king reputed to have put 
St. Thomas to death was most probably Mastdim w'hose torso wars 
found in the Kushan statue-house near Mathura and \vhose name 
can be reconstructed out of the Ethiopic vi'rsions of the Acts. 
Mastana must have been a ‘ Kushan ’, since his statue wa^^ set 
up with that of Kanishka in the same statue-house, evidently 
for purposes of worship as implied in the term devakula 
(‘ temple ’) applied to it in the foundation-record incised on 
the pedestal of another image labelled as niahdrdjo rdjdtirdjo 
devaputro Kushdnaputro shdhi Vama-Takshamasyetc. 

If these links are considered together, we shall probably 
have to revise our notions regarding the manner in “which 
^akas were supplanted by Kushans. A process of infiltration 
seems to have operated. We know from coins that Gondo- 
phernes succeeded to the Manes- Azilises-Azes group by associat- 
ing himself with A^pa-varmma, the strategos of Azes ; and Sasa, 
nephew of A^pa, afterwards struck coins under th(*i new master. 
Quite possibly, when the ^^aka empire in N. India was thus 
hastening to its end, its eastern provinces, hitherto ruled over 
by mahakshatrapas and kshatrapas, passed under Kushan 
administration as the result of a coup d'Hat. The fa(;t that tlu^ 
Sarnath inscription dated in ‘ year 3 ’ in the reign of Kanishka 
mentions local rulers bearing Scythian names with the titles 
mahdkshatrapa and ksJmtrapa points to a bloodless revolution 
rather than a sanguinary conflict having ushered in Kushan rule 
over Eastern India. 


3B 


1 Del), JPASB, pp. 311-2. 
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First Inscription. 


(H. H) dliamadana guhaviharc viya[a]ka[dha][varo] 


(M) 

1 . kshatrave Sudise 

2. imo padhravi 

3. prat(r)eso 


(I and J(l)-J(2)) 


4. Veyaiidaka- 

5. ro kadha 

6. varo 

7. vivaa 


8. kadhavaro Bu})n,sa] 3 a 

0. rvat(r)aparciia ])alich- 
(^hliina 

10. nisiino karita niyat(r)- 
it(r)o 




(K-L) 


11. Sarv^a.sti\^at(r)ana parigralio 

12. a^ariasa 

13. Budhat(r)cva.sa 

14. iit(r)aena ayimita 


Translation. 

‘Religious gift to the cave-monastery — the encampment of victory.' 

‘By kshatrapa 6udisa, this piece of land — Veyaiidakara — 
the encampment of victory, limited in boundary by what i.s 
beyond the rock Biib(b)usa is made nissima (i.e. an appurte- 
nance »just outside tlie limit of the cave-monastery) (and) is 
granted for the acceptance of the Sarvastivadins.’ 

‘Of the acharya Budhat(r)eva. Received with water.’ 


Second Inscription. 

(A) 

1. mahakshatravasa Rajulasa 

2. agramahesh(r)i Ayasia 

3. Karauia dhit(r)a 

4. Kha(r)raostasa yuvarana 

5. mat(r)a Nada Diakasa [taye ?] 

6. sadha mat(r)a Abuhola [e] 

7. pit(r)amahi Pishpa^(r)ia lihra 

8. tra Hayaurana sadha Habanisa 

9. astraiircna horakapa 

10. rivarena i8(r)a pradhravij)rat(r)e 

11. s(r)e nisirae sarira prat(r)ithavit(r)o 

12. bhak(r)avat(r)o Sakamunisa Budhasa 

13. [Ma^a]kitri-rayasaspae bhusamvita 

14. thuva cha sagharama cha chat(r)u 

15. di^(r)asa saghasa Sarva 

16. 8tivat(r)ana parigrahe 
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{E(])(2){3).E') 

17. Kha(r)raosto yuvaraya 
1 7a. Kamiiio 

18. Khalamasa kuniara 

19. Maja kanitha 


(B-D) 

20. inahakshatravasa 

21. Rajulasa putra 

22. ^udase ksliatrave 
22a. Naulube 

.pv r 19a. Kalui a 
' \ 19&. varajo 


{E(4)-E") 23. 


in 



.sain a numot (r ) ak (r ) a kari ta 
Budhila.sa Nak(r)araasa 
bliikhusa Sarva.stivat(r)asa 


Translation. 

‘By Aya.si, cliief queen of iiiahakshatraiia Kajiila, native 
of Kainlioja, tlaughter of yvmrdjn Kliar(r)aosta, mother of Nanda 
Diaka, (by her'O, along with lier mother A])uhola, her father’s 
mother Pispasri, her brother Hayaiiara, along with the body 
of Star- observing HoraUas (astrologers) of Habani, is establLshed, 
in this ])ie{!e of land made nisslma (i.e. an appurtenance just 
outside the limit of the cave-monasterv), the corporeal reb(! 
of the Lord ^akyamuni, also, for merit to the ( ? the three Ma6aki) 
Kings, a stupa imbedded in earth, also, a samghdrdma for the 
Four Quarters of the Sarhgha — for the acceptance of the Sar- 
va.stivMins.’ * 

‘Khar(r)aosta, the yuvardja, a native of Kamboja; Khala- 
masa, the kumdra; Maja, the kanishthn (i.e. youngest of the 
brothers); [Kalui, the avaraja (i.e. born afterwards) — added 
with a caret] ; — made co-assenters by kshatrapa,^udasa, native 
of Naiiliba, son of mahakshatrapa Rajula.’ 

‘Of Budliila, native of Nagara, a Sarvilstivadin hhikshn.^ 


3’hird Inscription. 


(N-Q) 

1. ayariasa Budhilasa Nak(r)arak(r)asa bhikhu 

2. sa Sarva8tivat(r)asa 8ag(r)a 

3. l e Mahasaghia na pra (ma) 

4. navit(r)ave Khalulasa 

5. Khardaa.sa 

6. kshatravasa 


Tran.slatton. 

‘According to the promise {samgara) of the dchdrya Budhila, 
a Sarvastivadin bhikshu, native of Nagara, ciorrect apprehension 
ipramd) not to be taught to any Mahasamghika.’ 

‘ Of k.shatrapa Khalula Khardaa.’ 
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Fourth Inscription. 

(G) 

1. mahakshatravasa Kiisullaasa Patikasa Mov^aki(sa) 
Miyikasa ksliatravasa puyae 

Translation. 

‘In honour of maluik.sliatra]ia Kusullaa Patika (and) of 
kshatrapa Mevaki Miyika.’ 

Fifth Inscription. 

(P-O-R-J') 

1 . sarvasa Sak(r)asta 

2. nasa puyae 

3. sarvabudhana ])uya dhauiasa 
4'. puya saghasa puya 

5. Takshilasa 

6. K(r)ochh(r)anasa 

7 . Bela^aniu 

8. 80 

. Translation. 

‘In liouonr of all Sakra-sthana ! Honour to all Rudrllias ! 
Honour to Dlianua ! Honour to Samglui ! ’ 

‘Of K(r) 0 (.‘ldi(r)ana Belasainus, native of Taxila.’ 

Reference. 

For plati's ploaso refer dorpus Inscrqdionwn I ndiairuin , \’ol. II, 
Sten Koiiow, Kharosthi hiscriptio'n.f!. 
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Article No. 3. 

A Note on a Unique work on Vedanta. 

By Cjitntaiiar.\n Ciiakravarti, 

Tlie Koyal Asiatic ^Society of Bengal possc'sses a manus- 
cript of a iinicpu' work oji V'^c^danta called tlni Saugata-sfitra- 
mjdkhydnahlrihl and attiibuted to Knmarila iSvilmin. A brief 
action ut of the work is given below with a vioAv to drawing 
attention of scdiolars. 

The inannscript which is ho]relessly corriqrt consists of 222 
vers(‘s divided into three chapters, containing respectively 
fib, 81 anfl 75 verses. Tlie origin and nature of the work is 
explained both in tliCi beginning and the end.'^ But I am afraid, 
tlui (^x])lanation do('s not a]i])ear to be cleai'^ and hclyrfid in ap- 
preciating tlie actual position. It I'efers to a Sivasutra, composed 
in resjionse to questions of Sugata, on whii h a commentary 
with a iTieti’ical summary as represented by the work under 
review was composed by Kumcirila. 'J’he work is of the type 
of tlie I/padesasdhasrl of Sankara and contains a number of 
bearftiful verses (1. 63, IT. 47, 74). 

It begins with an obeisance to 6iva.2 The object of the 
work is stated to be an exposition of the real nature of Self 
and the refutation of Dualism.^ So, the definition of Self is 
discussed and views of other schools including those of the 
Vijnanavadins are refuted (I. 29). A eulogy of knowledge closes 
Chapter 1. 

Chapter II speaks of Pratyagatman, Maya and the identity 
of Atman, Brahman and Paramatman. 


^ II I. 3. 

f»ni^'9Tt;sr i 

W‘ f II 
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W ^S^[3Z]3l?Tg if: II 

• rv ^ 

^TWirnwH ^TTinfrer ii 
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Clia])tcr III (liscuHses tht^ nature of Moh^a, praises inoiiism, 
T‘efutcs dualism and incidentally refi'rs to five mental states and 
three sources of knowledge (III. 21-22). 

Of works, autliors and schools of philosophy referred to in 
various connections mention may Ix' made* of Yogahhasya 
(I. 9), Badarayana (1. 16), Sanikhya (1. 4S), Briiadfiranyaka 
(II. 6), Vyasa (II. 39), Vyasasutra (II. 40), Gautama, Aksapada 
and Kapila (III. 8-10), Karmamimamsaka (111. 34) and Ka))ila 
(III. 39). 


Paper received - - I7-U-1943. 
Paper jaibllshed —12-1- 1944. 
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Raja BIrbal — A Biographical Study, and an account 
of his articles of worship . 

By B. Prashad. 

Count von Noor i remarked ‘ of the many famous sovereigns 
of the East, few are comparable with Akbar and to him indis- 
])utably belongs the first place among the rulers of Hindustan. 
Not only was lie etjually great as a man, a warrior, and a states- 
man, but his reign fell at a time fitted to afford the freest play 
to his eminent qualities.’ Beveridge 2 added his testimony to 
tlie above by stating ‘The many-sided Akbar was a epitome of 
all the great l^lmperors, including' Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Mai’cus Aurelius, Julian and Justinian.’ 

One of the gieat institutions of liis august reign v^as tlie 
Xau Rdlayui {Navaratna) or tlie ‘Nine Jewels’. These his ‘nine 
friends’, as Vincent Smith 2 di^signated them, were Raja Birbar 
or Birbal, Rfija Man Singh, Raja Tddar Mai, Hakim Humam, 
Mulla Dfquyaza, Faidi, Abfil Fadl, Mirza ‘Abdur Rahim Khan 
Khami^i and Tanseii. 'riie question has recently beiui discussed 
in an interesting (iontributioii by Rao Bahadur 0. S. Sardesai ^ ' 
whi(*h was read at the Akbar Quarter- Centenary Celebiations at 
Bombay in 1942. ln]Jace of ‘Abdur Rahim Klian Khan an he has 
substituted Bairani l^an, which is hardly correct, and he also 
includes Bada’oni in the list. En 2>assaui it may be noted that a 
very inteiesting jiainting of the Navaratna is exhibited in the 
Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta. Ra ja Birbal was one of the 
brightest jewels of this august assemblage, and his tragic death in 
{)9J A.H. (February, 1580) in the 30th year of the reign cast a 
gloom over the Court. On hearing of the death the Emperor did 
not take any food or drink for two dajs, and is reported to have 
remarked ‘ Alas ! they could not even get his body out of the pass, 
that it might have been burned.’ ^ A court mourning was 
ordered, and later a second mourning was observed when an 
impostor’s story of Birbal being alive proved without foundation. 


' Fredrick Augustus Count of Noor, The Emperor Akbar, translated 
by A. S. Beveridge (Calcutta, 1890) I, Preface, p. 1. 

* Beveridge, H. in Tiizuk-i-Jahdngirl, translated by A. Bogors, 
edited by Beverulgo, H., (London, 1914), 11, Preface, p. 1. 

3 Vincent, A. Smith, Akbar The Great Mogul, (Oxford, 1919), p. 359, 
note. 

4 Sardesai, G. A., Modern Review for August, 1943, pp. 129-133. 

® Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh II, translation by Lowe (Calcutta, 1924), 

p. 164. 

® Op. cit., p. 369. 

( 41 ) 
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Birbal’s personality has unfortunately been greatly maligned 
at the hands of the contemporary historians. They all appear 
to have been extremely jealous of the A^ery great influence which 
ho had over the Emperor, but even so the most bigoted of themi 
a,nd one who probably hated him tlie most, Mulla ‘Abdid Qadir 
Bada’oni (‘Oidd not but recognize his great merits, for he says : 

I;.! , i.e. he had a considerable amount 

of caf)acity and genius — and in regard to his influeiu'e over the 
Emperor lie adcbnl ‘it became a case of “Thy flesh is my flesh and 

thy blood my blood”’ ( ^ ^a=sxJ ). 

Surely such a position of trust and regard Avith an exce]>tionally 
shrewd, ckwer, and talented ruler, such as Akbar, would have been 
im])ossi])le unless it is admitted that Bii’l)al must have been a 
remarkably clever, ca})ab]e, ac-complislu'd and loyal officer. 
Vincent Smith^and tradition ascribe to him the extraordinary 
faculty of diAuning his master’s secrets. 

Our sources of information in regard to Birbal’s earlier 
life are extremely limited, and even for tlie ])eriod of his service 
under Em])eroi- Akbar one has to build up from stray reb^rema's 
in the three contemporary histories, Abfd Eadl ‘Allami’s 
Al'barruma, Iffiwaja Nizam-ud-l)Tn Ahmad Bakbshi's TahaqaU 
i-Akharl and Mulla ‘Abdul Qadir Badii’oni’s Miinlal^nh-ui- 
Taivdn^A Shaikb lllridad Faidi 8irhindi’s Akbanuhna, Midla 
‘Abdul Baqi Nihavandi’s MadQiir-i-RaMv}!^, and Firishtah or 
Muhammad Qasim Hindushah Astrabadi’s Tanl^-i -Firishtah 
or Gvlshan-i-Thrdhhm do not contain any additional information. 
This is not strange in view of the fact that the authors of all these 
works relied mainly on the Tahaqdt-i-Akharl for their accounts 
of Akbar’s reign. From amongst the biographical Avorks dealing 
with the })eriod I have consulted the monumental book on 
Mughal Peerage Madthir-ul-UmardA by Samsam-ud-Daidah 
Shah Nawaz Khan, completed by his son ‘Abdul Hayy, Tadhkirai- 
al-JJ mard by Kewal Ram, and Darhdr-i-AJcbarl^ by Maulana 
Muhammad Husain Azad. The account in Madthir-ul-Uward 
is a tolerably good summary of the information available in the 
contemporary histories of the period, and has formed the basis 


J MuntahJiah-ut-Tawdrlkh, text II, p. 101 (Calcutta, 181)5). 

“ For those works see Prashad, Preface to Tabagdi-i-Akharl transla- 
tion III, pt. ii, pp. xxxiii-xxxv (Calcutta, 1 939). 

^ See Prasliad’s Preface to the English translation I (Calcutta, 1941) 
7 )p. I. 2 for details of the text edition of this important publication. 
Blrbal’s biography is printed on pp. 118-122 of Vol. II of the text, and 
Beveridge’s translation I, pp. 420-423. 

* See Ivanow, V. Descriptive Cat. Persian Manuscripts in colln. 
As. Soc. Bengal (Calcutta, 1924), pp. 71, 72, No. 216, for the MS in the 
S«)ciety’s collection and references in regard to the work. 

® Muhammad Husain Azad, Darhdr-i-Akbarl (Lahore, 1939, Urdu), 
pp. 295-310. 
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of the accounts of most later authors. Muhammad Husain 
Azad also notes that he tried to obtain furtlier information 
about Birbal and l)is literary work from other sources, but 
w'ithout success. Blochmann’s^ account in his admirable 
translation of the first volume of A’ln-i-Ahhan is based on 
Maaihir-vl-limara, wath some additional notes, but it unfortn- 
nately does not add to our knew4edi!2:e of the life or achievements 
of Birbal. 

A really important contribution on tlie subject, how^ever, 
w^as the wmrk of (Irierson 2 (later Sir George Grierson) entitled 
The Modern Vernanilor Literdiiire of Hindustan ])ublis]ied in 
the Jovr)ial of the. Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1889, in which 
he (ollccb'd most valuable information regarding tlie Hindi 
literature, j)artuailarlv the wanks of ])oets, bards, et(\ In this 
wairk ho was able to include notes about Birbal’s life bas(*d on 
4’odd’s7iV7yV/,s//a7/? and Si) ) Singh Segar’s Sih Singh SarojA aniin])ort- 
aiit anthology of the Hindi poets about wdiom very little informa- 
tion w^as hitherto available. This formed the basis of Xhiu-ent 
Smith’s 4 account of Birbal in his biograjddeal work Akbar the 
(treat Mogul, d’he interesting pam])hlet entitled Mulld Dfqnydza 
and Raja Birbar (Birbal) by Muhammad TfUiir^ in Urdu is an 
interesting a<‘(;ount of these noblemen, but the details about 
Blrbal’s life, such as his early y(ws, education at Lucknow, 
Lahdre, etc. though stated to be based mainly on Muntahhab-ut- 
TawdriJeh, are not confirmed by any historical work. His 
identification of Mulla Du])iyaza Avith ‘Abdul Qiidir Bada’oni 
is at variance with Pairamall ^ wdio identified him with a Mulla 
of IkTsian descent. A few useful notes on Birbal have also 
been published by Varaj Ratan .Das in his Hindi translation 
of the Madthir-ul-Umard ^ in the volume dealing wath the 
Hindu officials, and in Umrd'x Hunud by Sa‘id Ahmad. 

I give below a brief outline of the life of this great Hindu 
diplomat of Akbar’s reign based on the information in the above 
.sources. 


’ Blochmann, H., A'ln-i-Alcbarl I (translation, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, 
1939), pp. 442-444. 

“ Grierson, G. A., Journal .4*’. Soc. Bengal, LVIT, for 1888, pt. 1, 
pp. i-xxx, 1-170, i-xxxv (1889). Birbal’s account is on pp. 3,5, 36, 
No. 106. 

3 Sib Singh Segar, Sib Singh Saroj, pp. 454, 455 (3rd edn. Newal 
Kishore Pre.ss, Lucknow, 1883). 

Op. cit., pp. 236, 237. 

3 Mulla Dupiydza and Raja. Birbar (The name is Birbal all tlirough 
the text) in Urdu. pp. 1-48 (Delhi, 1927). For a detailed account of 
Mulla Dupiyaza Professor H. Mahmud Shirani’s learned article in 
Oriental College Magazine for November 1939 may be consulted. I am 
indebted to Prof. M. M. Haq for this reference. 

® Pairamall, Modern Review, Vol. VIII, pp. 86-89 (1910), 

Varaj Ratan Das’s Hindi translation of Madthir-ul-Vmard I, 
(Hindii Nobles), pp. 242-2.50 (Benares, 1931), Vmrd'l Hunud, pp. 126-1.39 
(Aurangabad, 19,32). 
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His real name was Malies Das, hut in iii.s earlier days he 
a])i)arcntiy ])referred to it his nom-de-plvmc. Hrahni T)at (not 
Bralima I)as as yivc'ii by Badii’oni h Bralina Das as was 
iiicorreetly copied ])y soni(^ ignorant or bigoted scrilavs of tlie 
Muiital^ab-id TmvarlMi). In some M'orks Brahm Kabi^ is 
also given as liis name, but this do(*s not a])]‘ear to be correct as 
he received the title of Kabi Ray from Em})ero7' Akbar at a later 
date. His fathcu’’s name was (hinga Das •*, and according to 
Sib Singh Segar ^ and Bhukhan 'fripathi ^ (Bhuslian Kabi of 
Ohhatar Sfd) of Tikampur (Tikmapur) in the Kan])ur (Cawnpor(') 
district he was born iii Vilcrami sambat 158/) (Ib28 A.D.). The 
latter author also gives Tikampur as the place of his birth. Sib 
Singh Saroj states that his ancestral place was some village in 
Hamirpur Ihstrict in the Allahabad division. In view of these 
])Ositive statements it is incorrect to dc^scribe him as a native 
of KfdpT, as most authors have done. Grierson desciribes him 
as a Kanaujiya ® Dube Brahman, while Varaj Katan Das desig- 
nates him as a Kanykubja — (a more correct Sanslerit form of 
Kanaujiya or Qaiinaujiya as it should be if th(' Persian ortho- 
gra])hy is followed). Th(‘ details of his early life in Muhammad 
Tahir’s work aie, as already noted, not to be found iji an_\' 
histoi'ical work. It is ess(mtial to dir(Mt attentioji herc^ to an 
uid'oTtuiiate eri’or on the })art of the Muhammadan historians 
and which lias been copied in somi' of tlu' later histojical fi^orks 
in English. It is stat(‘d that In- was a Bhdt by caste, and that 
be was a Bddfardsh. The ('jiitlnd Bhdt in th(' case of Birbal was 


1 AI untakhab-ut-Td/wdrlkh . text Jl. p. 1(>1, Lowo’« triinslatiou II, 
p. Kit. is wrongly as or 

the Naked Daa wliich is absurd. Lowe has, in my opinion, incorrectly 
regarded Bada’oni’s epithet ns part of the name; tliis was 

only an invective used by the author out of scorn for Birbal; it only 
moans a poor man, a mendicant or a dervish and cannot be regarded as a 
part of liis name. Similarly his supjjosod nom’-de.-pluinc Baramba with 
the variant Burhiya noted by Beveridge (lor. cit., }>. 423) are only copyists’ 
errors for Brahma. See also De’s translation of Taba(jdt-i-Akbarl II 
(]!)3()). p. 398, note 2, where a variant from another MS. has almost the 
same names and descriptions as in M untakhub-iit-Tawcirikh', this was 
apparently tho work of Bada’oni who was one of the collaborators of 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad in the compilation of the Tabfir/dl, see Prashad, 
op. cit., p. xviii. 

^ See Grierson, Journal An. Soc. Benqal, LVII, Pt. 2, Special Number 
for 1888, p. 35. 

3 This name is given in the inscription on Anoka’s pillar at Allahabfxd,^ 
vide Varaj Ratan Das’s Hindi translation of Madthir-ul-Umard, I (Hindu 
Nobles), p. 244, footnote (1931). 

* Vide Grierson, op. cit., p. 128, No. 595. 

® Vide Varaj Ratan Daa, loc. cit. Ho is tho same as No. 146, p. 61 of 
Grierson’s work. 

* See Beame’s edition of Elliot’s Memoirs on the History etc. of the 
North Western Provinces of India (1869), I, pp. 146-153, and Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects (1896), pp. 49-51 and for Bhats, pp. 114, 115. 
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apparently used to signify liis profession of a bard, a poet, and 
a genealogist, and not to indicate his caste. In any case, as has 
been remarked by Malcolm ^ and Bh attach arya, th(5 BhMs were 
in spite of their poverty ‘the liers-etat in Rajasthan, and the 
privilege of commenting on the action of their kings, which 
they possessed and very often abused, was nearly unlimited’. 
Similarly Badfarosh should be translated as a Kaht or a bard, 
and not a sycophant or a flatterer, as is implied in the most 
English translations. According to Bada’oni^ h(i was at first 
in the service of Raja Ram Ch<and of Bhatta, now known as the 
Rewah State in Baghelkhand. A reference may also be included 
to a legend current in Rewah State: ‘I’lie^ village of Ghoghra 
(24° 33' N., 82° 5' E.), 18 miles west of Sihawal, in the Jldka 
of Kanpura, is traditionally connected with Birbal, Akbar’s witty 
favourite. The story runs that in a small temple here dedicated 
to Chandi Devi, one Raghubir Ram, Brahman of Ohandainia 
village, daily worshii)pcd the goddess for twelve years. He was 
helped by his sister’s son Birbal, in keeping tlie temjde clean. 
One day while the boy was sweeping the temple and Raghubir 
Ram was away, lie accidentally hurt his little finger and the 
blood from it stained the goddess’s image. This proj)itiated the 
goddess and she promised the boy that whatever he prophesied, 
would turn out right. On leaving the temple the boy met a 
Kewat fishing. He told the Kewat that a bird was entangled 
in his hook and drawing up the line a bird was actually found 
upon it. The same night the goddess appeared to the boy in a 
dream and told that instead of wasting his power in such follies 
he should go to the Emperor’s court. Accordingly the boy 
went to Akbar’s 0001 !:, where he soon rose to honour and distinc- 
tion. Apart from the legend it would appear that Birbal was 
at one time an attendant at the Baghel Chief Ram Chandra’s 


1 Malcolm, Central Indktj II, pp. 1 13, 1 14. The quotation is from 
Bhattacharyya, op, cit,, p. 115. Also see Wilson, Glossary of Judicial 
and Revenue Terms, pp. 78, 79 (London, 1856). 

2 Muntakhab’^uUTawdrlkh^ text II, p. 335, Lowe’s translation II, 
p. 346. Do in the translation of the TabaqdtJ-Akharl II (1936), p. 595 
has a long note (No. 3) about Bhatta, which he calls ‘the country of 
Bhatt ’ and has given references to various readings and works. He was 
unable to trace the corresponding reference in Akharndma, The refer- 
ences are text III, pp. 420, 427 and Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 624, 
636. Bloclimann {op. cit., p. 685) identified Bhatta or as he writes Bhath 
as Panna, and following him Beveridge in his translations of the second 
and third volumes of Akbarndma has designated Raja Ram Chand as 
the Raja of Panna State in Bundelkhand, but the territory is what is now 
known as Rewah State in Baghelkhand, Central India, se)e C. E. Luard, 
Rewah State Gazetteer (Central India State Gazetteer Series IV, Lucknow, 
1907), p. 1. He gives the name of Raja as Ram Chandra, who ruled from 
1555-92, and has included his detailed account on pp. 14-16. For Ram 
Chand Baghelah also see Madthir-ul-Umard, text II, pp. 134-138, and 
for Baghelah or Baghel Wilson, op. cit., p. 45. 

^ C. A. Luard, op. cit., p. 82, 
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court.’ Later, according to Todd ^ he was one of the Court 
poets of Raja Bliagwaii i)as of Amber or Jai])rir, and this Raja 
gave him as a imzar (a ])resent) to Emperor Akhar shortly after 
the latter’s accession. Sib Singh Saroj 2 also mentions this 
in his biography. No reference to this transac tion, if it may be 
called as sucih, is made in Akbarndina, TahnqCtt-i-Akharl or 
MiiniaTchah-'iit-TawdrlJ^,, but relying on Todd’s statement, 
apparently based on his ])ersonaI {‘iiquiries in Jai[)ur, thc^ date 
of his introduction into Akbai-’s Court caimot be ])laced earlier 
than Febriiarv, 1562, when Raja llibuj' Mai \rith his son Raja 
B1 lagwfin Das and grand.son Raja Man Singh first came to 
Akbar's Court near Ajmca-, and the Em])eror was married to 
Raja Bihar Mai’s daugliter at Sambhar -K Griei’son, a])])arently 
Oil the authority of Sil) Singh Segai’, state's that at this time lui 
used to sign himself as Brahm Kalh in his jioems. But according 
to the Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl he was fiist giv en tin* titles of Kabi 
Ray, and later of Raja Birbai' (the Hindi meaning of this title 
are detailed there at length as Blr meaning a brave or hero, 
and bar great, i.e., the Rilja who is brave and great) when, 
Nagarkot was bestowed on him by Emperor Akbar as his jd<jir 
in 980 A.H.'*’ (1572-73 A.D.). Biochmann, Azad and Vincent 
Smith all state that he probably never enjoyed this jdglr of 
Nagarkot, but in the acujount of the 26th year’s reign in Akbar- 
ndma it is lecorded that he welcomed the Emperor and offered 
his tribute at Dasfiha <5, in the Nagarkot territory, which v?as in 
fief. 

Prior to this in the 14th year he already must have been a 
man of some influence at the Court, for he introduced to the 
Emperor the Ambassador or Kajli (Cochin ?) who had been 
waiting from some time to offer as a tribute a wonderful knife 
on behalf of his master.^ 

In the 17th year 8 he was sent with other officers to the 
Panjab to safeguard against the threat of an invasion by Hakim 


1 Todd’s Rajasthan, II, p. 390 (Calcutta edn. J 877— 79). 

2 Op. cit., p. 450. 

3 Akbarnatna, text II, pp. 157, 158, Beveridge’s translation Jl, 
pp. 243, 244. 

4 Tabaqdt-i-Akharl, IT, Do’s translation, p. 399. 

3 Nagarkdt, according to Akbarndma, text II, p. 370, Beveridge’s 
translation IT, p. 538, was as.signed to Birbai in the 1 7th year, but Nagarkot 
was not conquered till the following year, and even then only a hurried 
peace had to bo arranged by Husain Quli Wian owing to the impending 
attack of the Punjab by Ibrahim Husain Mirza, seo Akbarndma, text HI, 
pp. 30. 37. Beveridge’s translation III, pp. 51, 52. 

Akbarndma, text III, p. 348, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 511. 
It is Dasuya in the Hoshiarpur District of the Imperial Gazetteer. 

7 Akbarndma, text II, p. 342, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 500. 
The knife referred to was probably made of Narhwal ivory, see Rogers 
and Beveridge’.s translation of Tuzuk-i-Jakane/m, II, p. 300 for its supposed 
properties, etc. 

8 Akbarndma, text II, p. 370, Bov'cridge’s translation II, p. 611. 
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Mirza. In t]»e 18th year i he accompanied the Emperor on his 
famous invasion of Gujarat, and in the 19th year 2 Ik* was with 
him in the expedition to Bihar. In the 80th year he was 
deputed to tlu^ Yusufzii’J (.ampaign. The choice of the command 
lay bet wc‘<*n Birbal and Ahul Eadl and the question was decided 
by lot. Ev(m th('n Akbar was reluctant about alk)wi)ig Birbal 
to pro( eed on this (aimpaigu, but on tlu' latter’s insistaiice he 
sent him with a lai-ge army. The al)sence of a, unified command, 
the inexpei'iema* and petty mutual jealousies of tlie commanders 
and finally the haj)hazard way in wliicli tlie (‘xpedition was 
carried out resulted in a disastrous defcait for the imperial armit's 
whil(‘ crossing the Kai'ukar and Alalandari jjasses, and it wa'^ 
here that Raja Birbal and lU'arly 8000 of tlu* army were massa(a’ed 
by tlu' Afghans. 

In tlu^ 21st year 4 Birbal was sent to I)ungarj)rjr to ai j-ange 
al)Out tlu' maniage of tin* daughter of the Raja Acith EmpeiOT- 
Akbar. In the 28r(l year h<* was deputed Math Naiyid Muzatfar 
to Jalandhar (Jullundheij to supervise the removal of the 
Afghans from the Panjab to other areas. In the 25th ^ year 
Raja Birbal and 8hah Quli Mahram were sent to (^orudliatf* 
Ma‘sriin Khan Farrankbudi who had rebelled at JaunjAur. In 
the 28th year ^ he M'as deputed with Zain Khan Koka for bringing 
Raja Ram Chand Baghcla of Rewah to the Court. 

Birbal, however, speuit most of the time at the Court in close 
attendftiue on the Enqjeror, and according to local tradition 
was with Ktian Klianan, Abul Eadl and Faidi one of the four 
ministers mRo were favoured with attendance round the famous 
throne-pillar at Fatehpur ® Sikri. He was constantly consulted 
by the Emperor, and one special occasion was in the 27th year 
when the Emperor asked the advice of all his leading ministers 
for improving the administration in the country. Birbal’s 
suggestion, which was very judicious and humane was that 
‘some right-minded and energetic men should act as inspectors 
in various places and should represent impartially the condition 
of the oppressed jjeople and seekers after justice and report 
unavoidable calamities.’ In the same year^o when various 
leading officials were ap])oiuted to supervise sales of different 


1 Akbarruima, text III, p. •I 9, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 09. 

^ Oj). cit., text, p. 87, translation, p, 128. 

O'p. cit., text, p. 478, translation, pp. 719, 720. For good accounts 
of the Yfisufza’i eain])aign see Jtaverty, Notes on Afghanistan (London, 
1888), pjT. 259-200, and Vincent Smith, op. cit., pp. 232-280. Sardeisai 
is wrong in stating that Birbal was killed in the Kashmir campaign. 

^ Op. cit., text, p. 190, translation, p. 278. 

® Op. cit., text, p. 248, translation, p. 357. 

® Op. cit., text, p. 330, translation, p. 484. 

Op. cit., text, p. 420, translation, ]j. 024. 

® Vincent Smith, ojj. cit., p. 444. 

® Akbarnuma, text 111, p. 380, Beveridge’s translation III, p. 559. 
Op. cit., text, p. 396, translation, p. 585. 
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ooinmoclities on a commission basis, Birbal Avas appointed in 
charge of the sale of cattle and buffaloes; the offi(!ers were to 
receive I from the purchasers and 1 from the s(41crs, and the 
1% was to be their share. In the 28th year i in company 
Avith Abiil Fatjl, Qasim ‘All Khan, Hakim Humam and Hhamsher 
Khan Kotv^al AAvas appointed to ‘the administering of justice 
to complainants’. They Avere not only to be ‘satisfied with 
Avitnesses and oaths, but make a profound investigation’. In 
fa(d this body Avas established as a final ap})ellate (.'ourt of the 
realm on the lines of the present day Federal (’ourt of India. 
In view of the above appointments VTncent Smith’s conclusion 
that ‘he is not recorded as having held any important office’ 
is hardly justified. 

Tlie regard wlii(“h the Emperor had for him is further 
borne out by the fa(d that he had a beautiful house built foi' him 
at Fathpur Sikri in the 27th year 2, and the Emperor twice 
attended at his house special feasts which Birbal arranged in his 
honour in the 27th ^ and 29th ^ years. In the 29th ^ year the 
Emperor even at the risk of his own life saved him from being 
crushed by an elephant which had run amok. The Emperor 
also Avent to his house ® in the village Akbarpur Birbal which 
Birbal had founded on the banks of the Jamna some 30 miles 
north of CaAAmpur, in the 28th year. This village AA'^as in his 
jdglr in the Kalinjar Sarkar » mentioned by Bada’oni, and 
whence the false report of Birbal having been seen afver his 
death was received at the Court. Finally a refeience may be 
included here to the identification ^ of Salimgarh in the Agra 
Fort as the bdradari of Birbal on the authority of some native 
historians who have not yet been identified. * 

In the above account I have not considered it necessary 
to refer to the religious discussions and wrangles in which In; 


1 Op, cit,, text, p. 405, translation, p. 599. 

2 Op, cU,y text, p. 397, translation, p. 587. For a photograph of the 
house sec Vincent Smith, op, c/it,, p. 443 and the plate facing the page, 
and Percy Brown Cambridge HiMory of India, IV, pp. 542, 543. 

3 Op cit., text, p. 397, translation, p. 587 ; also see Muhammad Husain 
Azad, op. cit., pp. 296, 297. 

^ Op. cit,, text, p, 438, translation, p. 657. 

Op. cit., text, p. 436, translation, p. 654. 

^ Op. cit., text, p. 415, translation, p. 617. 

F. N. Wright, Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account oj the 
North-Western Provinces of India, VI, p. 203 (Allahabad, 1881). Grierson 
notes that his descendants still exist in the Narnaiil quarter of the towi 
{op. cit., p. 36) and Sib Singh Segar {op. cit,, p, 455) records that the remains 
of lieautiful buildings erected by him are all still to bo found there, and 
that he foimded the plaice at the instance of the Kmperor. 

® See Bada’oni, MimtaMLah-iit-TawdriMk, text II, pp. 357, 358, 
Lowe’s translation II, p. 369. 

North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, VTI, p. 696 (Allahabad, 1884) 
and Nur Bakhsh in Annual Report Arch. Surv. Ind. for 1903-04), p. 169 
(Calcutta, 1906). 
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was often involved with Bada’oni and other Muhammadan 
ecclesiasts; these are recorded in second and third volumes of 
the Muntal^ab-ut-Tawdrl^. Nor have I discussed his bon- 
7nots, jokes, parables and short stories which are still current in 
almost all parts of Northern India. All these arc of no historical 
interest. Birbal it may be noted was a Kabl of no mean order, 
a skilled musician, and was well known for his liberality and good 
nature. 

Two of his sons Lala and Har Kay held minor offices during 
Akbar’s time, but none of them rose to any high rank. 

From the above it is clear that Birbal was not merely a 
story-teller, and a conversationalist whom only his bon mots 
made a favourite witli Emperor Akbar. He was an officer of 
the rank of 2000 horse i, and besides being attached to various 
military expeditions was often sent on diplomatic; missions of 
great importance. He was certainly an excejjtion amongst all 
grandees of Akbar’s Court in not having been admonished for 
any shortcomings on any occasion whatsoever. He was the 
only Hindu mcm])er of Akbar’s universal religion Dln-i-lWil^. 
It would be wrong to assert that he became a convert to this new 
religion simply to please the Emperor, rather it is suggested that 
he was fully satisfied about the soundness of its j)rinciples. In 
this connection it should not be forgotten that as a Brahman 
he ws» a devout Hindu as is evidenced by his articles of worship 
which have now come to light, and his pilgrimage to Allahabad 
in 1570, while in the earlier years of the reign he was instrumental 
in making the Emperor take to Sun worship In Akbar’s 
regime he held a very high place being conne(;ted with the 
commerce department and the administration of justice. He 
would certainly have risen much higher but for his untimely 
death in the Yusufza’i campaign. 

As an appendix to the above ac(;ount I jiropose to in(;lude 
here a short description of certain articles of worship of Raja 
Birbal. These articles were recently acciuired by my friend 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan of Patna City from a hoard 
in the possession of an old family now fallen on evil days in 
the United Provinces. I wish here to express my sincere thanks 
and gratitude to him for giving me an oiiportunity of examining 
and describing this valuable find. 

These articles of worship are made of solid silver inlaid 
with gold and copper and are excellent examples of high (;lass 
Bidri work. Leaving aside the intrinsic value of gold and silver 
their importance lies not only in the fact that they are excellent 

1 Tabaqdt-i-Akbarl, II, Do’s translation, p. 674. Sib Singh Saroj, 
loc. cit., p. 446, is incorrect in stating that he had attained the rank of 
6 , 000 . 

2 For a critical account see Vincent Smith, op. cit., pp. 209-422. 

3 See 'Bad&'oni Muntakhab-ut-TawdnMiftext II, pp. 260, 261, Lowe’s 
translation II, p. 268. 
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dated specimens of J5idri-warc, nearly 400 y<!ais old, but also 
botiausG they bear the name of the owner and the dates on which 
he acquired them, in both the Vikrimi mmat and the 8alivahan 
6ake. They also enable us to judge the social and material 
position of their owner, Raja Eirbal, at the time noted in the 
inscription. 

The pancha-patra (Tigs. 3, 4) or the llat-bottomed basin 
for water used in the course of the ablutions is 3| inches high ; 
and inches in diameter. The jircscnce of shallow depressions 
in the centre of its bottom seems to indicates that it was made 
on some type of a turning wheel or lathe, and this is confirmed 
by its very regular outline and shape . It lias an outwardly 
projecting rim about half-an-in(4i broad along its upper edge. 
Both the rim and the outer surface of the basin are worked in 
Bidri style, and the main motive is the KalHai or conventionalized 
mango design with a branch of leaves filhng up the central 
space. Above and below this motive are a row of heart-shaped 
petals with two rows of ovoidal leaf-lilte figures on either side. 
The spaces between the 8 main Kalikas are filled in by well- 
chased gold leaves. The outlines of the Kalikas, about J of an 
inch broad, are in gold and so are the heart-shai^ed motives, 
while the foliage and smallei- leaves are of copper. The motive 
on the rim consists of very regularly laid out ovoidal leaves in a 
single row, in gold, filling up almost the entire surface. *' 

The tdmra-kmida (Tigs. 5, b) or the flat-bottomed plate 
is 7| inches in maximum diameter at the to[) and has a diameter 
of 51 inches at the bottom ; it is about an inch deep. The motive 
of the pancha-patra is repeated on this plate, except that there is 
a circular stellar design in the centre surrounded by a circlet 
of 8 Kahka de.signs. The heart-shaped gold bits on the rim are, 
owing to their small size, not so well executed as those on the 
rim of the pancha-patra. 

Both these vessels bear the inscriptions ‘Shriman Maharaj 
Brahm Dat, samat 1608, sake 1473’ reproduced in photographs 
4 and 6 respectively. The date according to the Christian era 
would be 1551 A.D. about 11 years before Birbal’s introduction 
to Emperor Akbar’s Court. 

The Achamam (Tig. 7) or the spoon used in the course of 
ablutions is about 5 inches long. The spoon end, which is slightly, 
less than an inch in diameter, is not quite circular but octagonal, 
and bears 8 low ridges on its inner surface', and at the bottom 
has a solar design in gold. The liandle is fluted above and 
there is a bird figure on either side where it is joined to the spoon- 
end. The other end of the handle has an image of the god 
Qane^a with a five-headed hooded cobra forming an umbrella 
over the image. In Madam Getty’s i excellent monograph 


1 Alice Getty, Oaneia, A Monograph oh the Elephant-Jaced God 
(Oxford, 1936). 

4B 
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on GaveSa I have not found any figure corresj)onding to this 
representation of Ganeia. It may be noted that though gold 
chasing in three rows is to })C found on the stem, no gold inlay 
has been used on the figures of Ganeia or of the eobra. 

The last item, the most interesting of the list, is a standing 
image of Nfitya-Gopala (Fig. 1) fitted on a beautifully executed 
pedestal, and a prahhdvali fixed by struts behind it. The 
pede.stal (Fig. 2) underneath bears an inscri])tion similar to 
those on the oth(T vessels excej»t for the dates, both samat and 
Mke, which are six years later, iiiz. 1614 and 1470 respectively. 

The podc.stal is roughly 4 in(*hes square, and about 2 inches 
high with a grooved-in space in which tin* image is slipped in 
from behind, and two re( tangular slots for tlie fitting in of the 
prabhdvali on the sides. The pede.stal is oniamented with a 
row of inverted heart-shapc'd golden j)otals joined together 
by regular arcs connect('rl with one anotlier on the outer bases. 
The same design is re])eated over the hollow groove for the 
reception of the image, while the flange nc'xt to it bears a .single 
row of stellar petals. The main lievelled surface is ornamented 
with a beautifully executed foliage design in gold. It is inter- 
(‘sting to note here that tlie KalHca design is not used in tlie 
ornamentation of the pedestal oj' tlu' image. 

The prahhdvali sta.nds sonu' 6 indies high with the struts 
about^an inch long fitted inti> the pcxh'stal. It is an ornamented 
ring, sojnewhat ovoidal in outline vith a maximum breadth of 
about 5 inches, and represinits a halo of flames {jvdlm) shown in 
conventional curls round the peri])her\'. The flames or jvdld.s 
are executed in gold, whih' the central ovoidal j)ivot about f 
in(4i in height bears a stellar design in gold. 

The image of Nritya-GopdUi is some: li inches in height and 
is standing on a padma-pUha or the conventional lotus flower 
base about IJ indi in diametiT. It is an image of the young 
Krifinn in the dancing attitude rcsi'inbling in general the 
nfilyamurti bronze figured by Kao b The right foot is made to 
i‘est on a sankha to provide b('tt(T attachment to the pedestal, 
and the hands aie held in a Kapika-hasta or jio.se. There is no 
makvta on the head and the hair are coiled into a prominent 
knot behind the head in the charaidc'ristic .South-Indian style. 
I’he (;ars arc* large and bored in the lower lobe; they are supported 
by a broad lapel coniu'cted with the .shoulders somewhat similar 
to the type rejiroduced in Madam Gidty's figure of Bdla-Krisna.^ 
It is a nude figure, but is embellished with ornaments, such as a 
ncs^klace with an amulet in the centre worked in gold, a waist- 
band, bangles round the wrists, and anklets on the legs and the 
feet. 


1 T. A. Go]»in.‘>.tlt lino, KlementH of ffivdy Ifwiofintpin/ T. ))t. i, ]>. 206, 
pi. lx, fif'. I (TVludraK, 1014). 

2 Alice Gotty, oji. cit., pi. xv, lip. h. 
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Those articles are of a polished chocolate brown or bronze 
colour which appears to be due partly to oxidation during the 
process of manufacture, and partly to their age. These articles 
of worship with the name Brahm T)at inscribed on them, and the 
dates 1608 and 1614 samat, eleven and five years earlier than 
his introduction to Emperor Akbar’s Court, indicate that 
Birbal at the time must have been a man of position and 
means, and not a mere nobody. Unfortunately very little 
information is available regarding tlie exact history of these 
vessels, and one must add a word of caution regarding the 
possibility of their being fakes, though in view of their historical 
value not having been realized at the time of their sale, this is 
hardly likely. 

1 have to express my great indebtedness to Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshit, the late Direetor-Geucral of Archaeology in India, 
for bis ex])ert advice in refer{*nce to tlu'se articles of worship 
and for lendiiig me s(!veral books from his de})artmental 
library. 


Explanation of Plate. 

All the hgurcs are diroot reduced photograjihs of the articles of 
worshi]) of Riiju Birbal. 

Fig. 1. The image witli the pedestal and the pnih/idvali. Front view. 
Fig. 2. Pedestal from below showing the inscription of the name 
owner and tlic. date. 

Figs. .3, 4. Side vuow and base of tlie ixmcha -pdtra . 

Figs. r>, 0. Upper <and IoM'ci’ vi(*ws of |.h<? tdnmt -Ictiuda . 

Fig. 7. Achfimam seen from !i.bovc. 


Paper received — 1 3-9- 1 943. 
Paper published. — 12-7-1 944. 
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A New Discovery referring to Marco Polo’s Departure 
from China from the Chinese Source. 

Yano CHin-Ciiiu. 


{Commun'icated b;/ Dr. Kaiidaff Na(/.) 

Much has been done to the solution of the many puzzled 
questions in the book of Marco Polo. The identification of 
places, the interpretation of strange terms and the; illustration 
of obscure customs, all these have been largely worked out 
by the laborious researches of the lovers of tliis traveller. Little, 
indeed, has been left unexplained about tlie numerous state- 
ments which Marco gives in his book and which may seem curious 
and incomprehensible at first sight. 

There remains still, however, a great deal of puzzles about 
the circumstances of our traveller’s personal history. Marco 
resided in China for a long time; no one nowadays doubts this 
fundamental fact; but none, alas! has been able to find any 
mention of him from Chinese sources of information. Pauthier’s 
assertion, support^ed by Chang Hsing-Lang and Charignon,i that 
the ‘Polo’ found in the Chinese annals of the Mongol Dynasty 
(Yuan-Shi), who was nominated as a second class commissioner 
or agent attached to the Privy Council in the year 1277, refers 
to our author Marco Polo, has been refuted by M. Pelliot.- Since 
then, no satisfactory identification has been made of Marco 
Polo from Chinese materials of history. 

I have found in a Chinese book an official document which 
1 think refers to the doings of Marco Polo in China, with the 
only omission of his name in it. The passage runs as follows: 

‘On the 17th day of tlie 8th month of the 27th year of 
Chi- Yuan (September 21, 1290) Minister A-Nan-Da and 
another official, Bieh-Bu-Hua present jointly a petition to tlu* 
court, saying: 

‘We have received a petition from Minister Sha-Pu- 
Ting which reads : 

‘On the 3rd month of this year (April-May 1290) the 
three lords U-Lu-Tai, A-Pi-Shi-Ha and Huo-Jeh have arrived 
here who are despatched to the Kingdom of the great king 


^ Pauthier's text of Marco Polo, p. ix and p. 301 . 

Chang Hsing-Lang: The "Marco Polo’' in the Chinese Books of 
History, an article prefaced to the introduction to his Chinese translation 
of The Book of Ser Marco Polo. 

A. J. H. Cliarignon’s preface to his version of Pmdhier's text of Marco 

Polo, 

* See Pelliot’B article in T'oung Pao of 11)27-1928. Pj). 150169. 
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A-Lii-Hun, by the way of Ma-Pa-Rh. Accompanying them 
arc one hundjed and sixty persons, among whom ninety have 
been given their siiare of government provisions. I have 
been informed that the remaining seventy are only persons 
s('nt as presents (to be slaves to the three lords) by other 
officials, or bought by them. I beg therefore that provisions 
be not given to them.’ 

‘The decree of the Emperor after reading this petition 
is: Let shares of provisions bo not given to them!’ 

The above passage is taken from a Chinese book entitled 
Jan-Chi, which is an odd collection of goveiTimental docu- 
ments (‘ontaining regulations and ordinances regarding the post 
system in the Mongol period, and abstracted from the Chinese 
Encycloijaedia, Yung-Lo-Ta-I)ian (now missing), composed in 
1408. An examination of it giv(‘s us much light on the relation 
existing between it and what has been descrilx'd in the book of 
Marco Polo. In his book (see the Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
of Yule and Cordier’s third edition, the 17th cliapter of the 
prologue, pp. .‘11-113) Marco tells us that Argon, the lord of the 
Levant (i.e. Persia) had sent three barons as ambassadors to 
Cathay to request a Mongol lady for his bride from the great 
Caaii Cublay. The names of the tlirei* barons were Oulatay, 
Apusca and Coja. When a maiden was given to them, they 
decided to return })y the sea route and asked Marco’s family (i.e. 
Marco, his uncle and his father) to travel with them. A com- 
parison of this chapter with the above Chint'se document will 
show that there is much coincidence between them. For it is 
very easy, by similarity of pronunciations ^ between the two 
sources, to identify the Oulatay of Marco Polo with U-La-Tai 
of our Chinese document, Apusca with A-Pi-8hi-Ha, Coja with 
Huo-Heh and Argon with A-Lu-Hun. Wliat interests us more 
is that not only are tlie names of the three barons of the two 
sources similar in the two sources, but the order in which they 
are enumerated in the two books is also the same. And, to 
complete theii' coincidence, Ma-Pa-Rh of the Chinese material 
corresponds obvuously with the ‘Maabar’ of Marco Polo, which 
is the name of the south-east coast of modern India ; and their 
returning to A-Lu-Hun (Argon) through this place as related by 
the Chinese passage; suggests that the; three lorels were decideel 
to take the sea route, as was reported by Marco Polo. 

It is v(;ry safe, therefore, to eonclude that the thiee lords 
in the Chinese document are the very three barons sent by 
Argon of Persia as am})assadors to China, and at the time when 
the petition was written Marco Polo was with them, though 
his name was not included in the petition. 

Another light is thrown to us in the person of Sha-Bii-Ding 
of our document. According to tin; Mongol Annals (Yuan-Shi, 
vol. 10), 8})a-Bu-Ting was a minister of the j)rovince of Chiang- 
Huai, in the y(‘ar 1200, and (‘hi’nan-Chou, the Zayton of Marco 
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Polo, waH a port ilicn ^foveriicd as part of tliis provin(;() (see vol. 62 
of the Yuan-Shi). So wo, infer that at the time when the peti- 
tion was presented, Marco Polo and the three aml^assadors were 
staying at the port of Zayton. 

So far as our knowledge goes, tin? above passage is the only 
information we can got from (Chinese sources about Marco Polo’s 
stay in China, ’fhe absence of his name in this jiassagi; is 
surely very regrettable, but not altogether without ctompensa- 
tion. For it gives us light on the jjosition Marco held in the 
Mongol court. If he had held a high rank in the government, 
his name; should not be omitted in the Chinese petition. We 
derive; from this that the office Marco se;rved in China coulel not 
be so exalte;d as he woulel have us believe, and this serve's as an 
explanatieui why it is eiifficult to finel from Chinese materials of 
history any mention of his name who has left so gloriously a 
rei)utation in the western world, aiiel whose book has leel to the 
discovery of America. 


Paper receivexl — .‘{i ;!- I!I44. 
Paper published — 14-7-1 !)44. 
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Some Etched Carnelian Beads from Egypt. 

By Tsoming N. Shiah. 

{Communicated by Dr. Kalidas Nag,) 

Etclied carnelian beads have designs in white colour chemi- 
cally prodiu-ed on led carnelian by etching and heating. This 
technique is still known to th(‘ Indian bead-maker at Sindh, 
who produces the white ])att(‘rn by soda treatment and heating.’ 
In Beck’s comprehensive article on ancient etched carnelian 
beads, he says that the only definite case of specimens of this 
])rocess for Eg^yqit is a scaral) of Amenhetep 1.^ When the 
vTiter was working on ancient Egyjitian beads in London, he 
found three etcihed carnelian beads from Egypt in the Petrie 
Collection in the ITniversit}' College, University of London. 
Th<‘ most interesting piece among them is one dated to the 
Ehwenth Dvniasty. It was found by Petrie in the Tomb 197 
at Abydos in 1922, but so far has not been ])ublish€^d. Besides 
th(^ spedraen in question, the tomb contained many small ring- 
beads of blue faience and the ‘Antef Stelae’ which alone has 
been ^lublished in the Ri'port.^ This tomb has been dated 
to the Eleventh Dynasty with a fair certainty by the ‘Antef 
Stelae’. The faience ring-beads have a thick and lirilliant glaze 
with a ri('h deep blue tint, and are characteristii' of the Middh' 
Kingdom. Our .sjiecimen is a barrel-shaped bead and is etdied 
with an eye-pattern (ombined with a (ihevron design (fig. 1), a 
typical pattern of the beads of the ‘ Early 
Phase (before 2000 B.C.)’ in Bock’s article.* 

This typ(' of beads was fairly common in 
Mesopotamia from the ITotodynastic times 
down to the Sargonic period centring upon ] Bead from 

the Third Dynasty of Ur^ and has been Abydos. (l/l) 
found also in Mohenjo-daro, India.® Those 
from India show the same technique, but are different in form and 
decoration. On the other hand, two beads from Ur, now in the 
British Museum (B.M. 120598, and 123213) show striking 


^ K, Mackay, Decorated Carnelian Beadsy in Man (1933), IS"o. 159, 
pj). 143-146. 

^ H. C. Beck, Etched Carnelian Beady in Antiquaries Journal XIII 
(1933), p. 395. 

3 Y. W. Petrie, The Tombs of Courtiers (1926), p. 10, sec. 20. 

^ Beck, op, cit.y p. 39G. 

^ C. L. Woolley, Ur Excat^ation /J, Royal Cemetery (1934), p. 374; 
also Mackay, 'A ’ Cemeteries at Kishy pt. 1, p. 6(3, pi. IV, fig. 30; ami 
Mackay, A Sumerian Palace, etc., pi. xliii, fig. 9; pi. lx, figs. 64-8. 

® Jolin Marshall, Mohenjo-daro a>nd the Indus Civilization (1932), 
1, pp. 104-105; II, pp. 515-6; pi. CXLVI, 43-45. 

( S7 ) 
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Fig. 2. Beads from Ur. 


simihuity in slia]>n and ])atteni to our specimeji (fig. 2). There 

is no question that our siieeimeu was 
imported from Mesoi)otamia. The 
synch ronology 1>etwecn Egjqit and 
Mesopotamia from this (uddenee can 
he collated by others. Tliei'c ai<' two 
Eg 3 q)tian alabaster vases ins(‘ribed in 
cuneiform with Sargonic (Akkadian) 
Twal names, Rimus and Naram-Sin.^ The vases are of tlu^ 
Tentli-Eleventh Dvniasty tvpe.^ A e_vliudei‘-sea] inscril)ed in 
hierogl^qdi and cuneiform in the Collection of Carnarvon l)cars 
the roval name ‘Sell etepibre’ (Amenemlud J), the first iiliaroah of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, while its cuneiform inscription belongs to 
the E]) 0 (^h of tin* Tliird Dynasty of Ur as shown by its form of 
writing, according to Sayce.^ The tn^asure from Tod in Upper 
Egypt is dated to Amenemhet II of the Twelfth DynavSty by the 
cartouche on tiu' box. 1’he box contained manv^ gold, silver, 
and lajpis lazuli objects, including cyliiuhn-seals and beads, 
w’hich are certainlv imported from Wesojiotamia. Som(' of tlie 
beads of lapis lazuli have characteristic forms, such as the 
facetted barrel-beads with a square cross-section, and the 
triangular spacers, both of them having been found at Ur.^ 
The <; 3 'linder-seals of lapis lazuli have cuneiform inscriptions 
which are of the period of Hammurabi of the First Dyndsty of 
Babylon.^ Although the absolute chronology of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia before the Middle Kingdom could not be fixed 
t|uite definitely' at pi’esent, vet their synch ronology is fairly 
< ertain as jiroved by beads and other ar(;haeologi(;al objects. 

The other two s])eeimens of etclied caiiieHan beads are dated 
to the Greco-Roman jieriod. Both of them came from Petrie's 
exc^avations at 8aft el Henna in 1905-6 (Tomb Nos. 705 and 
796.'?). But the beads in question 
have not been mentioned in his 
Report,® nor have been published 
in his later works. Both of them 
are circidar button-sliajied be^ids 
with an elliptical or ])lano-(!onvex- 
section (fig. 3). The etclu^d white 
jiattern is a circular ring with a row 

of radiated small crosses on one bead, and a large cross encirch'd 





Fig. 3. Beads from Saft ol 
Henna. (Natural size.) 


1 A. H. Sayce, The Date of Middle Kingdom, in Ancient Egypt, 192], 
pp. 102-3. 

Petrie, Stone Va^es, pis. XXVIII, 584, 689; XXIX, 617, 621 . 

3 Pinclies and Newberry, A Cylinder-seal, etc., in Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, VII (1921), pp. 190-199, pi. XXXII for Sayce’s remark, 
.see Ibid., vol. VIII (1922), p. 28.5. 

4 Woolley, op. cit., p. 369, fig. 78; pis. 144-145. 

B. de la Roque, Tod, 1934 k 1936, (1937), pp. 119-121. 

® Petrie, Hyl'sos ami Israeli Cities, (1906). 
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by a ring and filled with one dot each at the spai^e between 
each two arms of the cross on another bead. They belong to 
the ‘Middle Phase (300 B.C.-A.D. 200)’ of Beck’s solierae.^ 
Again, the place of their manufacture is in we.st(‘rn Asia. Beads 
of this tyjie are extremely common in sites of the Scytho- 
Parthian and Kushan jieriod in the North-west of India.^ 
’fhey have been found evtm as east as aneiimt Khotan in 
Chinese Turkestan.-^ This .sliows liow useful tlie beads are as 
archaeological evidence foi- revi'aling a contaist lietween tAVo 
cultures in widely separated regions. 

I wish to thank my teaclier, Prof. S. R. K. Glanville of the 
Ihiiversity of London, for giving me the kind permission to 
study the unrivalled collection of beads in his I'harge with a 
view to their publication, and regret tliat tlie difficulty of (;om- 
muni(-ation und(U‘ the present condition prevents me from 
sending the typescript of this artii le for liis criticism. 


1 Bock, op. cit., p. 39(:>. 

Marshn.ll, op. cii., p. 583, footnote 11; and also Woolley,* op. cit., 

p. 374. 

3 A Stein, Serindia, (1921), pp. 117, 122, 127; pi. IV, (Khot. 02r, 
<»2q, Yo, 00125 and Jiya, 005). 

Po’per^eceived — 3 1 -3-1944. 

Paper published — 15-7- 1944. 
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PREFACE. 

Ill the year 1938 my arti<;]e entitled ‘Bibliography of ancient 
Indian terracotta figurines’ summarizing all articles written 
up to 1936 was ]mblishcd (JRASBL, TV, 1938, pp. 67-120). 
Since that time so many articles on ancient Indian terracotta 
figurines had been published that it has been quite necessary 
to publish their summaries as a supplement to the aforesaid 
comnjunipation. 1 have, therefore, published them exactly 
in the same manner as was done in (!ase of the articles mentioned 
above. This summarizes articles generally written in the period 
between 1937 and 1942. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1. Agrawala, V. S. JUPHS, X, pp. 59-64; pis. I-III; 1937. 

(1) Terracottas from Ghoshi. 

Here the author studies certain terracottas found at Ghoshi 
in Azanigarh distrust in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. As these specimens are found by (diaiuse, ‘there is no 
stratum or level to indicate the period for whi(di our sole criterion 
for the present remains the style’ (p. 59). So far as technique 
is concerned, these specimens arc mainly handmade, the material 
used is rod clay of rough texture and the stylo is noted by 
remarkable crudity, verging on the primitive. A(!c.‘ording to 
the author these specimens are to be ascribed to the Kushana 
age. The illustrated 82 jc(jimens are male figure (f)l. I, fig. 1), 
female figure (ibid., figs. 2-4, Jl, fig. 5) and human head 
(pis. II, figs. 6-7, III, figs. 8-10). 

2. JUPHS, X, p. 88; jd. 11, fig. 3; 1937. 

(2) Further acquisitions to the Mathui'a Museum. 

Among some important additions to the Mathura Mus(nim 
the author has noted an Indian ada 2 )tation of the well-known 
Greek 8cul|)ture of ‘Herakles and Nemean Lion’ made in 
terracotta (pi. II, fig. 3). 

3. RT, pp. 1-8; pis. 1-V; 1941. 

(3) Here the author has desciribed aild illustrated certain 
terracotta figurines found at Rajghat in Benares distritd in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The terracottas which 
have been found here number apj)roximately two thousand 
specimens and mostly belong to the Gupta age. They are 
interesting for the varieties of ^he head-dress and W the paint- 
ings in line and colour still preserved on many of them. The 
illustrated specimens represent human head (pi. I, 1, 3, 4), 
female head (pi. II, 8), male bust (pi. I, 2), head of Parvati- 
Paramesvara (pi. Ill, 12), Kinnara-mithuna (pi. IV, 13), scene 
representing a4oka-prenkha (ibid., 14), hunter (jjl. V, 15) and 
Siva (ibid., 16). It seems that the specimens nos. pis. II, 5-7, 
and HI, 9-11 have not been described. 

4. Anonymous. AR, XXXII, pp. 769, 770; figs. A, B; 1936. 

Ai’chaeology in Baroda. 

The author describes and illustrates certain terracotta 
figurines found at Kamrej in Navsari district of the Baroda 
State (fig. A) and Amreli in Kathiawar (fig. B). 

6b 
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6, Chandra, G. C. ASIAR for 1934-36, p. 40; pi. XVII, b; 

1937. 

(1) Excavations at Nalanda. 

In course of excavation at monasteries Nos. 11 and 12 at 
Nalanda in Patna district in Bihar the author has discovered a 
number of ‘terracotta plaques decorated with human and 
animal figures’ (pi. XVII, b) (p. 40). 

6. ASIAR for 1935-36, p. 53; pi. XVI, f; 1938. 

(2) Excavations at Rajgir. 

In course of exposing the circular brick structure known as 
the Maniyar Math at Rajgir in Patna district in Bihar the author 
has discovered a large number of terracottas roj)resenting human 
and animal figurines (pi. XVI, f). 

7. Corbiau, S. BMRAH, mars-avril, pj), 1-3; 1936. 

(1) Collection de pieces ])rovonant de I’lnde. 

Here an account has been given of the terracottas found 
at Sari-Dheri and Siilai-Dlieri in Peshawar district in tlie North- 
West Frontier Province. Major 1). II. Gordon who discovered 
the mound of Hari-Bhcri thought that tlie civilization evidenced 
by tli^se specimens could be dated from c. 250-50 B.C. ; but the 
present authoress believes that the archah; figurines found here 
belong to the 3rd-4th millenniums B.C. and that the later 
figurines to tlie Graeco-Buddliist age. Most of these arcliaic 
figurines have analogies with the Sumerian (age of Jemdet 
Nasr), Aegean (ancient Minoan) and Russian Turkestan (Anau 
III) antiquities. The illustrated specimens represent a human 
head (fig. 11) and a human bust (fig. 15) — both in Graeco- 
Buddliist style. The remaining figures are of archaic character 
and represent two unidentifiable specimens (frontispiece and 
fig. 12), a female figure (fig. 13) and another archaic figurine 
(fig. 14). 

8. M, XXXVII, pp. 150-52; 1937. 

(2) Prehistoric remains on historic sites of India and the 

Near East. 

In this paper the authoress has ojiined that 8ari-Dheri 
‘forms part of a vast cultural cycle that wfil be met in the deeper 
layers of many sites of historical date, that there are many 
points of analogies between these archaic Indian remains with 
regions so far off as pre-Hittite Asia Minor and the Early Minoan 
Aegean,’ that ‘a whole stratum of Taxila bears the mark of 
Scythian art’ which flourished hi South Russia from, the sixth 
to the second century B.C., and that ‘ Taxila appears to be of 
first importance also for the history of rehgions’. She doubts 
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the dating of the civilization of the Near East and remarks 
that ‘if there was a time when the Harappa culture had to 
rely upon Mesopotamia for its date, now it is the turn of India 
to enlighten the dating of the Near East*. 

9. I, VoL IV, pp. 1-10; pis. II, 2-5, III, 1-3, 5-7, 

IV, 1-4, 8, 9; 1939. 

(3) New finds in the Indus VaUcy. 

Here the authoress gives a sliort a{^count of her excavations 
at the mounds at Sari-Dheri, neai' Charsadda in Peshawar 
district in the North-West Frontier Provinc’e and at Sulai-Dheri, 
otherwise known as Rajjar in the same district. According 
to Lt.-Col. 1). H. Gordon the ar(;haeological remains found at 
the former mound belonged to the Hellenisti(' (iulture whiGi 
arose in India after the demise of Alexander the Great; whereas 
the present authoress proves that although some of th(^ terra- 
cottas found here jrrove his point of view, yet there are certain 
specimens whicfli, from their style and technique, are far more 
ancient. According to her opinion she has riglitly found an 
archaic liead (pi. 11, 3) at a much lower level of the eastern mound 
at Sari-Dheri tJian the Hellenistic head (ibid., 2). At Sulai- 
Dheri also she gets archaic figures below and Hellenistic figures 
above. The illustrated specimens whi(!lj are new are Hellenistic 
head (pi. 11, 2, 4), archaic head (ibid., 3, 111, 3, 5), arciliaic female 
figurine (pis. II, 5, 111, 1, 2, 7), female torso (pi. HI, 3), female 
figure (ibid., 6), roughly made figurines (pi. IV', 1), schematic 
figurine (ibid., 2-4), black terracotta figurine (pi. IV, 8), torso 
(ibid., 9). 

10. Das Gupta, C. C. JRA8BL, IV, 1938, pp. 67-120; 1939. 

Bibliography of ancient Indiafi terracotta figurines. 

In this paper the author has given a complete bibliography 
of ancient Indian terracotta figurines up to 1936 and has sura- 
mai’ized no less than 175 articles and books dealing with ancient 
Indian terracottas. The articles have been arranged ac(;ording to 
the author in the alphabetical maimer. Three indexes dealing 
with author, find-spot, subject and geography have been 
added. 

11. Dikshit, K. N. MASl, 55, pp. 56-72; pis. XXVI a, b, 

XXXIX-LIV, LV, c, d, LVII, LXIV; 1938. 

Excavations at Paharpur, Bengal. 

While giving a consolidated account of the excavations at 
Paharjiur in Rajshahi district in Bengal the authoi; lias given a 
short acc^ount of the terracotta figurines found there. He finds 
the pomt of similarity between the plaques found at Paharpur 
and those found at Harwan in Kashmir, Hanumangarh in 
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Bikaner, Mirpnrklias in Sind, Bhitargaon in Cawnpore district, 
Sahet-Mahet in Gonda and Bahraich district in the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, Mahasthan in Bogra districit, Sabhar 
in Dac(!a district and Dah Parbatiya temple near Tezpiir in 
Assam. Regarding the arrangement of these j)laques he has 
remarked, ‘An intensive study of tlie plaques, as they stand 
in situ, fails to bring out any regular sequential arrangement, 
and it app(^ars as if it was only chance that determined whether 
a j)laquc with human figure was to be followed by a striding 
monkey, a goose or a conch’. He has opined that these plaques 
range in date from the (ughth to the tenth centuries A.D. The 
illustrated specimens are ascetic (pi. XXVI a, b), monkey- 
story (pi. XXXIX, c, 2), Krishna legend (ibid., c, pi. XLI, a, l{), 
linga (pis. XXXIX,/, 1, LVT, C), woman carrying water (])ls. 
XL, a, \ , e, I'i), (!omposito animal (pis. XL, a, 5, b, 8, 4, c, 5, d, 5, 
XLI, b, 4), ^iva (pis. XLI, d, 2, XLIV, a, e), men walking (pi. 
XLII, b), woman with children (pis. XLI, c, 1, XLTI, c, 1), 
Ganesa (pis. XLII, d, XLIV, d), Vishnu (pi. XLII, d, 5), man 
doing acrobatic feats (ibid., e), Naga-figure (])ls. XLIII, c, 1, 8, 
e, 8, XLVT, b, /), story of man being drawn out of well (pi. 
XLIII, /), mating cobra (ibid., g), women with children (ibid., i, 
5), Brahma (pi. XLIV, b), Taia (ibid., c, XLV, d, e), Manjusri 
(pis. XLIV, /, XLV, /), Bodhisattva Padmapani (pi. XLV, a), 
Buddha (ibid., b), Jambhala (ibid., c), kirtimukha (])1. XLVI, a), 
peacock fighting with cobra (ibid., c, LV, c), cobra issuing from 
hills (pi. XLVI, d), Gandharva riding a rhino(!eros (ibid., e), lion- 
fac(^ with crossed legs (pi. XLVII, a), Gandliarva (pi. XLVII, 
b,f), Gandharva with vidyadhari (ibid., r), antilope (pis. XL, d, 
4, XLII, a, 8, 5, XLVIll, a), man pulling down hillock (ibid., b), 
Rama legcmd (ibid., c, e), Rama-Lakshmana (ibid., /), Sahara 
female (pi. XLIX, a, /), Sahara couple (ibid., b, c, e), Sahara 
male (ibid., d), human figure (pi. L, a, b), human bust (ibid., c, d), 
seated man (ibid.,/), man beating gong (jfi. LI, a), man holding 
drum (ibid., b), man beating time on pitcLer (ibid., c), man 
holding lute (ibid., d), man dancing (ibid., c), maji playing on 
Vina (ibid., /), kilotpati vanarah story (pi. Lll, a), elephant and 
mice (ibid., b, r), story of lion and liare (?), (ibid., d), story of 
talking cave (ibid., e), deer drinking water (ibid., /), elephant 
(pis. XLI, c, 8; LlIT, a), camel (pi. LIII, b), monkeys enter- 
twined (ibid., c), lizard (ibid., d), deer looking up (ibid., e), horse 
(ibid., /), bird feeding her young ones (pi. LIV, a), Garuda (ibid., 
/), goose (pis. XL, L, 1, LIV, c), peacock (pi. LIV, d), goose 
feeding her young ones (ibid., e), goose eating lotus (ibid.), warrior 
(pis. XLI, c, 8, LVII, a, b, e), lizard (pi. XL, e, 2), fish (pis. XL, 
e, 5, XLII, a, b), tiger (pi. XL, /, 4), lion (pi. XLI, b, 5), deer 
(ibid., d, 8), king and queen (pi. XLII, a, 1), monkey (ibid., b, 2), 
man’s combat with lion (ibid., d, 3), peacock (ibid.,/, 3), man and 
woman holding cymbals (pi. XLIII, d), boat paddled by two 
persons (ibid., a), jackal and Hon (ibid., h), crocodile head (ibid., 
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i, 4), woman and children (ibid., i, 5), bear (ibid.,i, 3) and antelope 
(ibid., j, 4). It is strange that many illustrations have not been 
described in the text. 


1 2. Dntt, G. S. JI80A, VI, pj). 1 69-80 ; pis. XXXVI-XXXIX, 
19.38. 

Bengali Terracottas. 

In ( onrse of giving an interesting resume of Bengali terra- 
('ottas the author has opined that tin’s art may be divided as 
belonging to two periods, one ending 'vvith the close of the Pala 
and Sena ages and the other till almost the end of the nineteenth 
century. Though he has given an account of the first type of 
specimens, yet the article is almost devoted to the study of the 
terracotta plaques found on the Deul, a monument of probably 
the seventeenth century A.l). at Matlrurapur in Faridpur 
distric t in Bf*ngal. The illustrated specimens which are taken 
from the T)cul itself represent the lion-belt (jil. XXXVI, 2), 
Bamayana and Krishna-lilil scenes (ibid., 4, pi. XXXVII, 1), 
Kirtimukha (pis. ' XXX VI, 1, XXXVII, 3). Kirtana-scene 
(pi. XX XVI, 2), two females worshipping one Kalpataru (ibid., , 
3), Lakshmana (pi. XXXIX, 2), lion (sardula) rampant super- 
imposed on an elephant (ibid., 4), superimjjosed figures of armed 
soldiers (ibid., 5), herd of deer fleeing from hunters (pi. 
XXXViri), Jiunting scene (pi. XXXIX, 3, 6), plaque represent- 
ing two sphinenes (ibid., 1). 


13. Gordon, B.H. I, Vol. V, pp. 85-88; pis. VI-IX; 1938. 

(1) The age of frontier terracottas. 

This is a reply to Corbiau’s paper summarized as No. 9. 
Ac;cording to the present author the Channavira, etched camelian 
beads, lids in the central knob handles, applied' and incised 
teclijiiques in eye-form, fan-shaped head-dress are not convincing 
criteria for drawing any deductions. He opines that the goddess 
represented in the terracottas with the rosetted head-dress is 
Aiiaitis, Anahid or Nanaia. In order to illustrate his points 
of argument the author has illustrated certain specimens which 
are archaic head (pi. VI, fig. 1; fig. 2 — left figs.), human head 
(ibid., fig. 2 — ^tliird and fourth figs, from left), head with the 
Imottcd head-dress (ibid., fig. 3), head with the conical Parthian 
cap (pi. VII, fig. 4), moustached Scythian figures (pi. VII, fig. 5), 
archaic figure (pi. VIIJ, 6 and 7), archaic and Hellenistic head 
(pi. VIII, fig. 8), archaic moulded figure (ibid., fig. 9), primitive 
female figure with the fan-shaped head-^ess (pi. IX, fig. 10), 
Hellenistic head (ibid., fig. 11), mask-like face (ibid., fig. 12). 
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14. M, XXXVII, pp. 198-99; 1937. 

(2) Preliiatorie remains on historic sites: a reply. 

This is a reply to Mile. Corbiau’s article summarized as 
article No. 8. According to him the terracottas from Sari-Dheri 
and other kindred sites may be divided into three groups, viz., 
the terracottas of Hellenistic appearam^e, Syrian derivation of 
180-50 B.C. and a grou}) of figurines and animals whi(;h appear 
to be just pre-Kushan of 100 B.C.-300 A.D. 

ID. A, XI, pp. 70-79 ; pis. I and II; 1939. 

(3) The mother-godde.ss of Gandhara. 

From the evidence of tlie terracotta figurines wliich have 
been dated from the third century B.O. to the 3rd century A.D. 
th(^ author has estahlislied that a cult of the Mother-Goddess 
in her manifestation as the Persian Anaitis existed in India. 

16. Gordon, D. H. and M. E. T, Vol. VII, pp. 1-12; pi. I; 

1940. 

(1) Molienjo-daro; some observations on Indian pre-history. 

Among various topics the authors have made some observa- 
tions on terracotta figurines found at Mohenjo-daro. So far as 
female figTirines are concerned, they have remarkc^d that almost 
all t hese have the fan-shaped head-dress, that where the eyes 
arc prestuit, tiny are applied, that ‘they are pracdicall}'", without 
exception, of pink-(H)lourcd terracotta with a red wash, that 
the majority of the figures have a single necklace and that they 
have a narrow a2)]>lied loin-cloth and are not completely nude. 
Regarding the mah'- figurines they have remarked that ‘ they are 
for the most ])art of the same pink ])otterv, that the majority 
of these figurines have no head-dress, but a certain number have 
widespread horns and that these figmes are completely nude. 
They also refer to human masks, man -headed animals and ordi- 
nary animals. 33iey hold that there is no Yogi(? influence in the 
lace of any figure. They do not hold the view of Dr. Mackay 
that certain tenucottas of rough workmanship are the work of 
children and believe that the Mohenjo-daro terracottas have no 
Sumerian affinities. They have illustrated the figure of a man 
(pi. 1) found in Zhob which is, according to them, the most 
Sumerian looking object yet found in India. 

17. JRASBL, VI, pp. 61-72; pis. 4, 5; 1940. 

(2) Survivals of the Indus Culture. 

Here the authors have shown the points of similarity between 
the objects of the Indus Valley age and those of the later ages 
and in proving this point they have illustrated a few terracotta 
figurines among other objects. The illustrated specimens are 
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bird (pi. 4, 1, 2), bird- whistle (ibid., 3), bird-rattle (ibid., 4), 
Hellenistic head (ibid., 5), divided figure (pi. 5, 1, 3) and female 
figure (ibid., 2). 

18. Johnston, E. H. ABIA for 1937, p. 16; pi. V ; 1939. 

Iiidian Institute, Oxford. 

The author has illustrated a female figure (pi. V). According 
to him ‘the best authorities jJac^e it in the third century B.C., 
and it certainly cannot be later than the first century B.C.’ 

19. Khan, H. H. ASIAR for 1935-36, p. 70; pi. XXXIX, d\ 

1938. 

Exploration in the Madras Presidency. 

The author reports the discovery of a few terracotta figurines 
on the summit of the cairn hill on the Nilgiris among wliich one 
representing the head of a cow (pi. XXIX, d) has been illus- 
trated. 

20. Kramrisch, S. GIK, pp. 127-28, tefel 47 ; 1924. 

The authoress illustrates a magnificent Vishnu -head pre- 
served in the Museum of the Varendra Research Society. 

21. JISOA, VII, pp. 89-110; pis. VII-IX; 1939. 

(2) Indian Terracottas. 

Here the authoress has given a highly interesting account 
of Indian terracottas. There are certain (;onclusions which are 
quite important. According to the opinion of the present 
authoress there are two' types of terracottas, viz., (1) ageless 
type and (2) timed variation. Then slu^ has dealt with earth, 
physiognomy, costume and conveyance. So far as the type of 
the timed variation is con(;erned, she has given an id€)a of data, 
technique and places. She has given an elaborate description 
of Pataliputra, Buxar and Mathura terracottas. The illustrated 
specimens are aU taken from the Patna Museum collection and 
represent male figure (pis. VII, 1-4, 6, 13, 14, VIII, 7, 10, 11, 
IX, 6), male torso (pi. VIII, 6), male figure with ram (ibid., 8), 
Yaksha (ibid., 9), male head (ibid., 12, 13), female figure (pis. 
VII, 5, 7-11, VIII, 2, IX, 1-5), female figure with serpent- 
head (pi. VII, 12), human head (pi. VIII, 1), animal-head (?) 
(pi. VII, 15). elephant (ibid., 16, pi. VIII, 4). griffino (pi. VIII, 3) 
and horse (ibid., 5). 

22. Machay, E. JRSA, LXXXV, p. 542; fig, 8; 1937. 

(1) Excavation at Chanhu-daro. 

The author describes and illustrates one female figurine 
(fig.) found at Chanhu-daro in Nawabshah district in Sind and 
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referable to the Indus Valley age. According to him this 
represents mother-goddess, 

23, FEM, I,pp, 257-316; II, pis. LXVI, 23, LXXI, 

23, 25-32, LXXII, LXXITI, LXXIV, 1-5, 7, 8, 13, 
14-17, 21-26, LXXV, 1-23, LXXVl, 1-25, LXXVIT, 
2-7, 10-12, 17, 18, 21, 22, LXXVIIT, 1, 3, 5-9, 11, 12, 
LXXIX, 1-4, 7-17, 22, 23, 25-27, 29-33, LXXX, 
1, 2, 4, 6-12, 14-23, 25-27, LXXX I, 1-5, 7-11, 13, 
14, 17-19, CXII, 10, 11; 1938. 

(2) Here the author has described and illustrated certain 
terracotta figurines found in course of ext^avation between 1927 
and 1931 at Mohenjo-daro in Larkana district in Sind and be- 
longing to the Indus Valley age. He has divided these specimens 
into two groups, viz., human and animal. Further each group 
of figurines has been divided into two classes, viz., those found 
•in the upper levels down to 12 ft. below datum and those from 
below that level. So far as human figurines are cioncH'rned, he 
has shown that ‘most of the figurines were painted over with a 
red slip or wash ’, that ‘in only a few of the better made figurines 
is the red slip polished.’ ‘Besides the gencu'al cioating of red, 
there is now definite evidimce that on some at least of these 
figurines other colours also were used.’ According to the 
authoj ‘ none of the female figurines are represented as entirely 

nude; they usually wear a short, plain kilt sometimes 

ornamented with medalhons’. So far as the modelling of these 
figurines is concerned, the author has shown that the eyc's are 
represented by flat ])ellcts of clay, that the nose was formc^d 
simply by pinching up the day, that the nostrils are merely 
represented by lioles, that the eai’s arc never represented except 
the animal — like ears associated with horns. Regarding the 
dating of these figurines lie has remarked, ‘I find it impossible 
as yet to distinguish with any dcigree of (;ertainty between the 
figurin(*s from tlie ujiper and lower levels respectively ’ (yj. 270). 
The illustrated specimens rejiresent human figures (jil. LXXIII, 
7, 13, LXXIV, 14, 16, LXXV, 11, 20, LXXVl, 6, 14, 17, 19), 
human head (pis. LXXITI, 3, LXXIV, 21, LXXVl, 9, 12), 
human double head (pi. LXXVl, 8), human mask (yils. LXXIV, 
22, LXXVl, 1,2, 4), male figure (yds. LXXII, 3, 7-10, LXXIII, 
1, 8, LXXIV, 17, 2, 3, 24, LXXVl, 15, 16, 23, 24), male mask 
(pis. LXXIV, 25, 20, LXXVl, 3), male bust (pi. LXXVl, 18), 
male child (pi. LXXVl, 25), female figure (pis. LXXII, 1, 
LXXIII, 2, 4, 6, 12, LXXIV, 15, LXXV, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8-10, 13, 
15-19, 21-^1, LXXVl, 7, 10, 11, 20-22), mother and child 
(pis. LXXII, 2, LXXV, 3, 7, 12, 14, LXXVl, 13), female torso 
(yjl. LXXII, 5, 6), female bust (yd. LXXVl, 5), mother- goddess 
(pi. "LXXV, 1) and crawling child (pi. LXXVIII, 10). So far 
as the animal figurines are concerned, he has remarked that 
‘like the human figurines, the animal figures were frequently 
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tioated with a red wasli or slip, varying from a light to dark 
red’ (p. 283). The illustrated animal and bird figurines are 
dove (])ls. LXXI, 28, LXXIV, 4, LXXVTl, 3, 5, 11,12, LXXX, 
15, 18, 2.3, 25, 27), fowl or goose (pi. LXXIV, 1), foul or dove 
(pi. LXXIV, 2), pheasant (ibid., 8), foul (pis. LXXVII, 4, LXXX, 
20), dove or eoc^k (pi. LXXVTl, 7), (Tested bunting (ibid., 0), 
goose OT' dnek (ibid., 10), peacoek (pi. LXXX, 22), monkey 
(pLs. LXXI, 27, LXXVIII, 3, 8, 9, LXXX, 1, 2, LXXXT, 18, 
19), antelope (]>ls. LXXVII, 2, LXXX, 4), dog (pis. LXXVII, 
17, LXXVIII, 7, LXXIX, 4, 11, 12, 15, LXXX, 9), rhinoceros 
(])ls. LXXVII, 22, LXXIX, 2, 3), bull (pis. LXXVIII, 1, 6, 
LXXIX, 10, 17, 25-27, 29, 30-32, OXII, 10, 11), horse (pi. 
LXXVIII, II), eross-brc'd animal (})1. LXXI, 26), bull’s head 
(pis. LXXIV, 8, LXXIX, 22, 23, 33), turtle (pis. LXXVII, 21, 
LXXX, 0), Gaur (pi. LXXVIII, 5), boar (pi. LXXIX, 1), 
hare (])1. IwXXTX, 9, 10), elephant (ibid., 13-14), buffalo (pi. 
LXXX, 7), ram (ibid., 8, 12), goat (ibid., 11), unidentifiable 
animal (pis. LXXIV, 13, LXXIX, 7, 8, LXXX, 10, 19, 
LXXXI, 1, la, 2, 2a, 7-9), Gallus domesticus (pi. LXXIV, 
5), unidentifiable figure (ibid., 7, LXXVIII, 12), dog-Uke animal 
(pi. LXXVII, 18), female kid (pi. LXXX, 14), head of bird 
(ibid., 10), dov(“ or pigeon (ibid., 17), unidentifiable bird (ibid., 
21, 20, LXXXI, 13, 17), composite animal (pi. LXXXI, 3, 4, 
10, 11, 14) and figure having bird-like head (pl. LXXXI, 5)- 

24. Majumdar, N. G. ASIAR for 1934-35, j)p. 41-42; pl. 

XVIII, 1,3; 1937. 

(1) Exploration in Bengal. 

In course of excavating the mound known as Medh at 
Gokul in Bogra district in Bengal the author has found a number 
of terracotta plaques among which some Ijave been illustrated. 
They represent the fragmentary hand of V’ishnu (pl. XVIII, 1) 
and a squatting male figure (ibid., 3). All these belong to the 
late Gu])ta age. 


25. ASIAR for 1935-36, pp. 04-65; pi. XXTT, a-f,, 

g-o; 1938. 

(2) Explorations at Lauriya-Nandangarh. 

Whih* exploring the ancient mounds at Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh in Cham2)aran district in Bihar the author has discovered 
a large number of terra(-otta figurines among which a few have 
been illustrated. The illustrated specimens represent human 
child (pl. XXII, h), human figure (ibid., 1, n), female figure 
(ibid., g, h, i,j, k, m, o), duck (ibid., c), and elephant head (ibid., d). 
These examples should be ascribed to the 6unga age, i.e., second 
and first cejitury B.C. on the stylistic consideration. It seems 
that the author has not described the specimens illustrated in 
pl. XXII, i, k, I and n, 
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26. ASIAR for 1935-36, p]). 68, 69; pi. XXVTTT, 

4, 5, 8, II, 12; 1938. 

(3) Excavations at Gokul. 

While excavating the mound Icnown as Medh in Gokul in 
Bogra district in Bengal the author has discovered a number 
of terraciotta |)la(|ues hearing Inimari and animal figures among 
which some liave been illustrated. The illustrated spe(;imens 
which r€i])resent human figure (pi. XXVIT, 4, 5), head of lion 
(ibid., 8), boar (ibid., 11) and crocodile or Makara with tlie rider 
(ibid., 12) are tv]>ieally Gupta in style and may be ascribed to 
th(' sixth or seventh (UMitury A.D. The author in a foot-note 
informs us that similar tc;rracottas Avere found by him at 
Govinda Bhita mound in Mahastlian in Bogi’a district in Bengal. 

27. ASIAR for 1936-37, p. 50; pis. XXII, XXIII, 

4-18, XXIV, 7-16; 1940. 

(4) Excavations at Lauriya-Nandangarh. 

In course of (excavation at the mound at Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh in Champaran district in Bihar the author has discovered 
a large number of t('rra(‘ott.*J figurines among which some have 
been described. It is v(uy strang(e that only a few out of the 
illustrated s})ecimens have been individually described. Il('.gard- 
ing t]je age of the monument burked under this mound the author 
has observed that ‘tliere is evidence to show that this structure 
must have been erected not later than the second century B.C.' 
The illustrated specimens which have been described are human 
head (j)!. XXII, 9), Lakshmi (pi. XXIV, 11, 16), mother and child 
(ibid., 14, 15). 

28. Nazim, M. ASIAB for 1934; ])p. 32-33; pis. X, 15; XI, 7, 

14, 19, 25, 29, 31; 1937. 

Excavations at Harappa. 

In course of ex(iavation at mounds A, B, I) and F at Harappa 
in Montgomery districit in the Punjab the author has unearthed 
a number of terracotta figurines among which he has described 
and illustrated a few only. TIuaso specimens lielong to the Indus 
Valkyy age. I’lie ilJustratcxi (examples represent fish (pi. X, l5), 
model of a tiger (pi. XI, 7), unidentifiable animal-head (ibid., 
14), turtle (ibid., 19), female figure (ibid., 25, 31) and male figure 
(ibid., 29). It is important to note that the above-mentioned 
terracotta fish (pi. X, 15) ‘ shows five pictographs on the under- 
side’ (p. 32). 

29. Puri, K. N. ER,‘ pp. 26-34, pis. XII-XVII, XVIII, 

1-3, 6-8, 12; 1942. 

Figurines and model animals. 

Here the author gives an account of terracotta figurines 
found at Raii'h in Jaipur State. He opines that among the female 
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figurines found here many represent mother-goddess which lias 
been divided into eleven types. The illustrated specimens 
are mother-goddess (pis. XII, Xlll), Yahshi (pi. XV, a, c, g), 
f§iva-Parvati (pi. XV, b. /). Sakti with male deity (pi. XV, d), 
elephant-rider (pi. XVI, 1), horse-rider (ibid., 8), nude male 
figure (pi. XVIIT, 2), human figure (ibid., 6-8, 12), elephant 
(pi. XVI, 2, .‘1(a), (6), 5), bull (ibid., 7), camel (ibid., fi), cow with 
(!alf (ibid., la, and h, 12), monkery (pi. XVII, a, b, d), ram (ibid., 
c, h), tiger (ibid., g, j), unidentifiable animal (ibid., c, /), dog 
(ibid., k), dove (ibid., i), owl (ibid., 1). It seems that the 
s])ecimens illustrated in pis. XIV, XV, e, XVI, 4, 6, 10, XVII, 
1 and .‘1 have not been described. 

:10. Ramachandran, T. N. AkSIAR for lO.'lfi-.^O, pp. 118-19; 
pi. XXXVI, .7-8; 19:i8. 

(1) Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Here the author discusses five terracotta figures which were 
found near Ghosi in Azamgarh district in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudli. Tlie illustrated sp(*cimens represent female 
figure (pi. XXXVI, .7), male figw’e (ibid., 7) and male head 
(ibid., 6, 8). 


91. ASIAR for 19:i6-.‘17, pp. .72-54; pis. XV, 

a, b, d, e; XVI a-e, g, h; 1940. f 

(2) Excavations at Mahasthan. 

In course of excavatioii at Govindabhita mound in Mahas- 
than in Bogra district in Bengal the author has discovered a 
number of jilaques among whic'h some have been illustrated. 
The illustrated .s]jecimens represent male head with ushnisha 
(pi. XV, b), mithuna (ibid., d), Yaksha (ibid., e, pi. XVI, a), 
conventional geese (ibid., b), Yama (ibid., c), dragon and elephant- 
headed makaras (ibid., d, e). It seems that the description meant 
for pi. XV, b has been wrongly ascribed to pi. XVI, g and that 
pi. XVI, h is undescribed. Regarding the figure illustrated in 
pi. XV, a, the author is of opinion that it may represent Maya’s 
dream or the second dream of Marud(!vT, the mother of the first 
TiPthankara, R.shabha-deva (p. 54). 


;}2. S. 8. QJM8, XXX, pp. .‘162-69, pi. facing p. 962; 1999-40. 


A note on the terracotta figurines at Pondicherry. 

The an til or illustrates two terracotta figurines (pi. facing 
p. 962) found at Danatumoder, south of Tirukaji near Pondi- 
cherry. 


99. Saraswati, S. K. MR, LIX, pp. 295-97; 1996. 

A clay head from Kalinjar (Bogra). 

The author describes and illustrates one terracotta male 
head found at Kalinjar in Bogra district in Bengal. According 
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to him it should be referred to the Pala age while Dr. Kramrisch 
refers it to the fifteenth century A.D. 

34. Srivastava, H. L. ASIAR for 1936-37, p. 40; pi. X; 

1940. 

Excavations at Harappa. 

In course of excavation at Harappa in the Montgomery 
district in the Punjab the author has found a female figurine 
(pi. XI, g) belonging to the Indus Valley age. 

35. Sternbach, L. AAIT, pp. 1-26; pis. T-XVII; 1941. 

Here an account has been given of some ajicaent Indian 
terracottas in the collection of Dr. Eugene Banasinski, Consul- 
General for Poland in Bombay. Here the terracottas under 
discussion have been placed under five different groups, viz., 
those belonging to the Indus Valley, late pre-Maurya, ^iinga, 
Kushan, and Gupta ages. Besides some animal terracottas 
have also been descu'ibed. The illustrated specimems are female 
figure (pis. I, 1, 2, III, 7, IV, H-10, V, 11, 12, IX, 28, XII, 31, 
XIII, 32, 33, XIV, 34, .35, XV, 36), human head (pis. I, 3, IT, 
4, 5), male head (ids. V, 13, VI, 14, X, 26, 27, XV, 37), female 
head (pis. VI, 15, VII, 18, 19, XII, 30), Iniman bust (pi. Ill, 6), 
warrivir (pi. VI, 16, 17), yaksha (pi. VIII, 20), half-man and 
half-monkey (ibid., 21), man-monkey (pi. IX, 22, 23), female 
bust (pi. IX, 24), mother-goddess (pi. X, 25), nati (pi. XI, 29), 
unidentifiable animal (pis. XVI, ,38, XVIII, 43), ram (pi. XVI, 
39), bull (pi. XVII, 40), bull’s head (pi. XVIII, 41, 42). 

36. Takacs, Z. do. JISOA, V, pp. 171-6; pi. XIX, 3, 5, 6, 8; 

1937. 

Kushana art in the Francis Hopp Museum at Budapest and 
some related art products. 

The author has described certain terracotta figurines, 
among other objects, said to have been found at Mathura. 
According to the author these belong to the Kushana ago. 
The illustrated specimens represent head and torso of Indo- 
Parthian figure (pi. XIX, 3), human figure (ibid., 5), half-figure 
of a man (ibid., 6) and female head (ibid., 8). 

37. Vats, M. S. ASIAR for 1935-36, p. 37; pi. XII, 6, 14; 

1938. 

(1) Explorations in Kliairpur State, Sind. 

In course of excavating the Kotasur mound in Khairi)ur 
State in Sind the author has discovered a number of toys among 
which one has been illustrated, (pi. XII, h, 14). This is to be 
ascribed to the Indus Valley age. 
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38. EH, pp. 292-309, pis. LXXVI, 1-30, LXXVII, 

31-69, LXXVlll, 3, 6-17, 21, 22, 26, 27, 31-41, LXXIX, 

- 46-66, 69-73, 75-88; 1940. 

(2) Here the author has given an idea of the terracotta 
figurines found at Hara})pain TMontgomery district in the Punjab 
in course of excavation ciarried out there f)etween 1920-21 and 
1933-34. Among the discovered human figurines ‘nearly 
two-thirds of them are female and over one-third male, the 
latter not being so rarely as at Mohenjo-daro.’ The animal 
figurines which have been found hert^ are great in number. 
A(‘(“ording to him ‘Hai’ajipa offers a greater variety of animal 
figures than those yet juiblislu'd from Mohenjo-daro’ (p. 300). 
The illustrated specimens are male figure (])ls. LXXVI, 1-21, 
27, LXXVII, 66), male ( 0 head (pi. LXXVI, 22), female figure 
(pis. LXXVI, 23, 26, 30, LXXVII, 49-53, 55, 61, 62, 64-67), 
female head (pis. LXXVI, 24, LXXVII, 39-44, 60), human 
feet (pi. LXXVII, 25), pregnant woman (ibid., 28, 29, LXXVTI, 
69), mother and child (ibid., 31-33), female bust (ibid., 34-38, 
45-48, 54, 56, 57, 63), fbmale torso (ibid., 57), female hand ( ?) 
(pi. LXXVII, 59), liuman figure (ibid., 68). The illustrated 
bird-spe(‘imens are j)arj*ot (pi. JjXXVIH, 3), s]>arrow (ibid., 6), 
unidentifiable bird (ibid., 7), pigeon (ibid., 8, 9), kite ( i!) (il>id., 
10, 11), (-ock (ibid., 12), hen (ibid., 13), j)eacock (ibid., 14, 15), 
duck (ibid., 16), goose (ibid., 17), tortoise (i])id., 21), crocodile 
(ibid., 22), arimadilo (ibid., 26), grasshopper (ibid., 27), squirrel 
(ibid., 31-34), monkey (ibid., 35-36), pig (ibid., 37, 38), unidenti- 
fiable animal (ibid., 39), goat (ibid., 40), ram (ibid., 41), hare 
(pi. LXXIX, 46), mastiff (ibid., 47), hound (^hd., 48), dog (ibid., 
49-57), cat (ibid., 58), bull (ibid., 59-66), bull’s head (ibid., 69-73), 
rhinoceros (ibid., 75-79), elephant (ibid., 80-82), tiger (ibid., 
83-87) and bijugate chimera-head (ibid., 88). 


39. Yazdani, G. ADNAH for 1935-36, p. 23; pis. IV, 6; V, c; 

1938. 

(1) Note on the excavations at Maski in Hyderaf)ad. 

While carrying out excavations at Maski in Hyderabad the 
author has found a number of terracotta figurines among Avhich a 
few have been illustrated. Regarding the age of these figurines it 
has been opined that they belong to the period ranging from 500 
B.C. to 100 B.C. No illustrated example has been described. 
The author has opined that ‘one figurine rej)resenting a woman 
with long trunk and short legs is very primitive and bears striking 
resemblance to similar figurines found in Menliterranean coun- 
tries, particularly at Malta’; but he has not given the reference 
to this extract. 
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40. ABORI, XXII, pp. 176, 177, 178, 184; pis. 

VIII-XI, XVIII; 1942. 

(2) Excavations at Kondapiir. 

In course of an address on the first excavations at Konda})ur 
in Medak district in Hyderabad the author lias given an idea 
of the terracotta figurines found there. The illustrated speia- 
mens are Bodhisattva or Yaksha or Raja (pJ. VI il, a-d), 
Yaksha (pi. IX), Bodhisattva (pi. X, a), human head (ibid., b), 
Kuvera or Yaksha (jils. XI, a, 5)> Hariti with cliild (ibid., c) 
mother-goddess (?) (ibid., d), lion (pi. XVlll, a), ram (ibid., 6), 
horse (ibid., c — the left fig.), bull (ibid., c — the right fig.). They 
are to be ascribed to the period extfuiding from c. 200 B.C.- 
200 A.D. 

41. Yusuf, 8. lAL, Xll, p. 87, pJ. VJll, b, c; 19118. 

Faith an excavations. 

In course of excavation at Paithan in H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
dominions the author discovered a number of terracotta figurines 
among which a few have been illustrated. The illustrated 
speimens are male bust (pi. VIII, b) and human bust (ibid., r). 
According to the opinion of the author ‘tin* workmanship liears 
striking resemblance to that of the figurine found at Mohenjo- 
daro] Chanhu-daro, and Maski and other prehistoric sites’ 
(p. 87). 
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Article No. 8. 

An Outline of the Stone Age in India. 

By S. N. Chakravarti. 

{Cojnmunicated by Dr, Kalidas Nag,) 

The presence of old Stone Age remains in India was first 
recognized by R. Bruce Foote, who in 1863 had discovered tlie 
first palaeoHth at Pallavaram, ten miles south-west of Madras, 
in the debris from a small ballast pit dug in tlie tliin bed of 
laterite gravel overlying the basal granite gneiss. Foote’s 
recognition of the sj)ecimen frouj Pallavaram as a true palaeolith 
was fully confirmed later in the same year b}' the discover}^ of 
similar artifartits, made by him in company with William King, at 
Attirampakkam , about forty miles north-west of Madras, on tlie 
banks of the nullah falling into the Korttalaiyar river two miles 
to the soutli-east. 

From that date onwards palaeolithic; im])lemcnts ha\m been 
collected in many jjarts of India from high-level gravel-beds, or 
older alluvia, of rivers, lioth in South and North India, and 
hiterite formations of the Coromandel C^oast. They have been 
found, proceeding northwards from Cape Comorin, in the Madura, 
Tanjcire, and Tricliinopoly districts of the Madras Presidency; 
in the Mysore State; in tlie Bellar}^ Cuddapah, Nortli Arcot, 
Cliingleput (e.g., at Pallavaram, Attirampakkam, and Vada- 
madurai), Nellore, Kurnool (e.g., at Ciddalore), and Kistna 
districts of tlie Madras Presidc'iicy ; in the Hyderabad State (e.g., 
in the Upjier Godavari vaUey at Mungi) ; in the Dharwar, Bijapur, 
and Belgamn districts of the Bombay Presidency; at Kandivli, 
near Bombay; in tlie Baroda State (e.g., ui a section of the right 
bank of the Sabannati river opposite thcvillageof Sadolia on the 
left bank); in the Narbada valley of Central India (e.g., at Bhutra 
and other localities between Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad in 
the Central Provinces); in the Saugor and Darnoli districts of the 
Central Provinces; in. the Rewah State and Bundelkhand Agency 
of Central India; in Rajputana; in the Punjab (e.g., in the Soan 
vaUev and on the banks of the Indus river from Attock to the 
junction with the Soan); in Jammu and Punch States; and in 
Chota Nagpur, Bihar, and Orissa. In 1865 A. B. Wynne dis- 
covered an agate flake at Mimgi, near Paithan, in Hyderabad, 
and in 1873 C. Hacket found a handaxe at Bhutra in the 
Narsinghpur district. Both artifacts were found, embedded in 
gravels, in association with fossil mammal remains. 

But no serious attempt was made to study old Stone Age 
remains in India on a geological basis until quite recently. 
Today, as a result of the Yale-Cambridge India Expedition, led 
in 1936 by H. de Terra in association with T. T. Paterson and 
P. Teilhard de Chardin, a geological foundation for the study of 

( ^l ) 
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Indian prehistory has been laid. The Himalayan Ice Age was 
studied in south-west Kashmir to understand the Pleistocene 
stratigraphy of the plains of the Punjab, and a correlation between 
Himalayan glaciations in the Sind and Liddar valleys and artifact- 
bearing Pleistocene de]) 0 sits in the Potwar region was worked 
out to reach the relationship between Pleistocene geology and 
IJrehistor3^ 

Of the studies on the Himalayan Ice Age by early geologists, 
G. Dainelli’s are more intensive. He records four main glacia- 
tions, separated from one another by three interglacial stages, in 
the north-west Himalayas recognized by their moraines. The 
glacial sequence is as follows: (1) First glaciation. (2) First 
interglacial stage. (3) Second glaciation. (4) Second inter- 
glacial stage. (5) Third glaciation. (6) Third interglacial 
stage. (7) Fourth glaciation. - 

Nearly half the area of the vallej^ of Kashmir is occupied bj" 
Pleistocene deposits, which are found as low, flat mounds 
bordering the slopes of the mountains on all sides. These 
deposits, known as Karewas in the Kashmiri language, are 
composed of boulder gravels and fine sands and cla^rg, which 
occur in an alternating succession. The Karewas are supposed to 
be the surviving remnants of deposits of a lake which inter- 
mittently came into existence during the warm interglacial 
periods of melting ice and filled the whole vaUey. The first 
glacial deposit is the cionglomerate overljdng the Mangom 
moraine, the lowest and earliest undoubted morainic deposit 
composed of large blocks, derived from trap and limestone, and 
scree-like small chips in a yelloAV ela^^ matrix. The conglomerate 
is characterized bj' small, coarsely' rounded pebbles of limestone, 
quartzite, slaty rocks, and grits cemented by hard calcareous 
matter. The first interglacial period, succeeding the deposition 
of the ‘(iemented conglomerate’, saw the inundation of the 
Kashmir valley by a lake in which were deposited fine sands and 
clays, forming the lower Karewa beds. The boulder gravels of 
second glacial time and the early second interglacial sediments 
form the upper Karewa beds. The great part of the early second 
interglacial deposit was eroded duruig the late second interglacial 
period, producing a terrace, Tl. T2 is of third glacial age ; 
the third terminal moraines are in a fresh state of preservation, 
which distinguishes them clearly from older glacial deposits. 
Brown loam and gravel cover the second terrac^e, which is pre- 
sumably of fluvio-eolian origin. T3, of third interglacial age, 
was produced by erosion. Brown loam and gravel also cover the 
third terrace. But the eolian deposits in this teiTace are less 
than those of the preceding glacial stage, T4, of fourth glacial 
age, is composed of a thin bed of boulder gravels. 

Dainelh tentatively correlates the glacial cycle in the 
Himalayas with that of the Alps; the first glaciation in the 
Himalayas is correlated with the Mindel advance in the Alps, the 
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second with the Riss, the third with the Wiirm, and the fourth 
with the post-Wiirm I. Today, however, as a result of de 
Terra’s studies it is necessary to assign an older age to Dainelli’s 
glacial sequences. In other words, the lower Pleistocene in 
Kashmir corresponds to the first glacial and interglacial stages, 
the middle to the second major glaciation and the following long 
interglacial stage, and the upper to the third and fourth glacia- 
tions and the third interglacial stage. According to Dainelli the 
lower Karewa beds represent the first, or Mindel-Riss, interglacial 
stage. This means tliat the beds are of middle Pleistocene age. 
De Terra’s studies show that the beds, as they lie between the 
first terminal moraines and the second glacial deposits, must 
belong to the first interglacial stage, but that they are to be 
assigned to the lower Pleistocene age, because in the lower 
Karewa bods at Sombnr occur the Elephas cf. hysudricus, a 
primitive elej)hant that lived during the earliest part of the 
Pleistocene period. Again, in de Terra’s opinion the fourth 
glaciation in the Himalayas shoidd not be regarded as a post- 
Pleistocene stage, because its terminal moraines are succeeded 
by at least two smaller oscillations recalling the Biihl and 
Geschnitz advances in the Alps. 

From this brief survey of the Pleistocene glacial sequence of 
the north-west Himalayas we pass on to the Pleisto(;ene geology^ 
and pniiistory of the Potwar region, an elevated plain lying on 
the one hand between the foothills of the Kashmir Himalayas 
and the Salt Range and on the other between the Indus and 
tllielum rivers. 

The upper Tertiary and lower Pleistocene rocks in the extra- 
Peninsula, forming the low, outermost hUls of the Himalayas 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra, are known as the Siwalik 
system, because the^y form the Siwalik hiUs near Hardwar where 
they wer(i first recognized and in which the first palaeontological 
records were collected . 

The origin of the Siwalik system is ascribed by E. H. Pascoe 
and G. E. Pilgrim to the flood-plain deposits of a great north-west- 
flowing river, lying south of and parallel with the Himalayan 
chain from Assam to the Punjab and flowing southwards into the 
gradually receding Miocene sea of Sind and tlie Punjab. This river 
has been named the ‘Siwalik’ by Pilgrim and the ‘Indo-Brahm’ 
by Pascoe, bet^ause it carried at one time the combined discharge 
of the Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus. According to de 
Terra, however, the Siwalik deposits are the locat precipitates of 
an antecedent slope drainage and not derived from the hypotheti- 
cal Indo-Brahm river. 

The Siwalik hills have yielded fossil remains of a remarkably 
varied and abundant vertebrate fauna in which the class 
Mammalia preponderate. The first collections were made in the 
Siwalik hills near Hardwar in the early thirties of the last century . 
Later, additions were made by discoveries in the other Himalayan 
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foothills. But it is through Pilgrim’s discoveries in the Potwar 
and Kangra art;as in the present century that the homogeneity 
of the fauna over the whole Siwalik province has been established 
and a revised correlation of the system has been made. 

Of special interest is the discovery of about eleven genera of 
fossil anthroj^oid apes irj the Siwalik mammal fauna. Since the 
discovery of the first fossil anthropoid ape in by H. Falconer 
and E. Cautley many a scholar thought that the uplift of the 
Himalayas, which set in during the Tertiary era,i determined 
the evolution of the Siwalik anthropoids. 

Now, those forms of the organisms which are most closely 
related to man arc to be found, as all authorities now agree, in 
the anthropoid group. Hence, if the origin of man be looked 
upon as the result of evolution rather than of s])ecial creation it 
is to be assumed, especially on the evidence from the dentition, 
that the Siwalik anthropoids were at least structurally ancc'stors 
to the human grouj). 

But in the light of geological investigations carried out by 
de Teira it appe^ars that the uplift of the Himalayas and the 
evolution of the Siwalik anthroi>oids did not coincide. The 
greatest abundanc.'e of the anthropoids of tlic Siwalik fauna 
occurred long after the middle Tcu-tiary mountain-making and 
^rior to th e Pleistocene u])lifts. But no snire traces of anthropoids 
of the lower Ideistoc^enc period are known, whereas th« first 
reciords of man appear during the middle Plclstoc-ene ; the 
Siwalik fauna became extinct both by dying out of forms and 
migration to other rc'gions, sucli as the Narbada valley of Central 
India, during the second glaciation. 

On palaeontological grounds the Siwalik system is divided 
into ujiper, middle, and lower. Tiie upj>er Siwalik embraces the 
BouldcT conglomerate, Pinjor, and Tatrot stctges; the middle the 
Hhok Pathan and Nagri stage's; and the Icjwc'r the Chinji and 
Kamlial stages. T)e Terra lias correlated the upper Siwalik 
stages of the Punjab with the moraines of successive glaciations 
in the Sind and Liddar valleys of Kashmir. 

We now come to the elating of the various stages of the 
Siwalik system on the basis of palaeontological rec ords. Here, 


1 The Tertiary cm, is th© most important in ttio physical history of 
India. It was during tliis era tliat two profound pliysical clianges sot in, 
whi(5h materially altered the old geography of the Indian rc^gion. Tlfby 
are the submergfenee of the Mesozoic Lemuria (the name given to the 
Indo -Madagascar continent) and th© upheaval of the deposits of the sea 
(the great Tethys of geologists) spreading over an immense tract, now 
forming tlie northern zone of the Himalayas, North India, Tibet, and a 
gre^at part of China. As a result of the foundering of Lemuria (the land- 
bridge between India and Africa) and the growth of the Himalayas the 
present configuration of the coimtry was outlined. The evidence of an 
Indo-African land connection is afforded by tlie unmistakable affinities 
between the living lower vertebrate fauna of India and that of Central 
Africa. 
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we are mainly concerned with the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
divisions of geological time. But opirdon among geologists and 
palaeontolotjists differs as to the definition of the Pliocene- 
Pleistocene boundary. Pilgrim regards tlie l\atrot and Pinjor 
stages as of Pliocene age, and refers the Boulder conglomerate 
stage to the lower Pleistocene. W. D. Mathew and E. H. 
Colbert consider the u})per Siwalik stages as of Pleisto(;ene, ‘very 
probably of lower Pleisto(;eno age’. I)e Terra, following 
E. Hang’s definition of tlie Pleistocene period whi<;h states tliat 
it is the period marked by the aj)iiearance for the first time of 
tnio elephants, true horses, and true oxen, considers the lower 
and middle »Siwaliks as mainly of Plio(‘ene age, and reffers the 
Tatrot stage to the first glacial, the Pinjor to the first interglacial, 
and the Boulder (‘onglomerato to the second glacial age. The 
mammal fatma of the Tatrot stage is poorer than that of the 
overlying Dliok Pathaii and underlying Pinjor stages. Again, in 
the Tatrot stage occur elex)hants, pigs, and bovkls, which are 
more easily adapted to climatic changes than the Hhinocerotidae 
or anthro])oid apes. Distinct fossil remains of tlie latter ar(' not 
found in the Tatrot stage. Again, most of the fossil remains of 
Hip'popoUittivs, a ( limatically S])eciali7,ed type, are found in Pinjor 
beds rather than in basal Pleistocene strata. Thus in Tatrot 
time conditions Aven^ less fovourable for land mammals due to tlie 
first glaciation. The fauna of tJui Pinjor stage is mon^ or h ss 
similar to, but greater in numb(T than, that of the Tatrot stage. 
Tn tlie Boulder congloim'rate stage, in Achich the fauna is very 
])oor cunqiared with that of the underlying Pinjor stage, occur 
Eq>ii(s navKidh'us and Buhalus palaeindicus, which are found in the 
middle Pleiv«tO(‘ene of the Narbada valley of Centrid India. 

In the Punjab, in second interglacial time, tlie Boulder 
conglomerate rock Acas erodi^d, leaving a terrace, IT. The 
surface of Tl is covered with redistrilmted Boulder conglommate, 
which in jAlaces became cemented together. T2, of third glacial 
age, is comjiosed of a conglomerate capjied by a mantle of 
yelloAV and iiinkish silt. Ihis silt is the ‘loess’ of earlier writers 
and the ‘Potw'ar loessio silt’ of de Terra. Td was xiroduced by 
erosion during third interglacial time. It has a basal gravel 
covered by rede]j 08 ited Potwar. T4, of fourth gladal time, is 
composed of gravel, and is later than fourth glacial age. 

The two im^Aortant areas in north-west India where the Yale- 
Cambridge India Expedition of 1935 made extensive collections 
of iialaeolithki implements in association with datable Pleistocene 
deposits are the 8oan valley and the Indus rhmr from Attock to 
the junction with the Soan. 

The earliest tools, which come from the upper portion of the 
Boulder conglomerate at Chaomukh, Kallar, Adial, Jammu, and 
Malakpur, comprise large (;rude flakes of quartzite and slate. 
They are rolled, which suggests that they were made during the 
deposition of conglomerate. The upper surface is usually unflaked 
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save for one or two small irregular sears. The edges are often 
battered, either by use or by natural ageney. These large crude 
flake tools of second glacial age have resemblances to the 
Cromerian of Europe. 

At Khushalgarh, Makhad, and Injra on the Indus and at 
Gariala whi<;h is south-east of Attock at the outlet of the Haro 
river into the Indus, well-patinated pebble and flake tools, worn 
and fresh, were found on the surface of Tl. Now, tools 
patinated like those from the surface of Tl and boulders were 
found in a rolled condition iii the gravels of T2. Therefore, the 
tools from the surface of Tl appear to be earlier than those 
found in the gravels of T2. Hence, Tl is of second interglacial 
age and T2 of the third glacial. 

The tools from the Indus region form a distinct group, and 
are termed the ‘early Soan’ by Paterson in contrast to the 
industry found widespread along the Soan valley to which the 
same ‘Soan industry’ has been given by de Terra and which 
Paterson called the ‘late Soan’. The early Soan industry is 
divided into three groups, termed A, B and C, based on patination 
and state of wear. The tools of Group A are heavily })atinated, 
deep brown or ])urp]e, and much worn. The tools of Group B 
are as patinated as those of Group A, but they are unworn. Th(^ 
tools of Group C are less patinated and fairly fresh . 

The pebble tools, which are all made from thorcwghly 
rounded, water- worn pebbles and small boulders, arc of two 
tyj)e8. The flat-based specimens are i)ortion8 of pebbles, one 
side flat or nearly so, produced artificially or by nat\iral agency. 
From the flat face flakes were struck off steejjly towards the 
upper rounded surface, resulting in a strong worlcing edge which 
is usually 'convex and sometimes straight but never concave. 
The working edge may be all around the pebble or ordy partly 
around. In the case of rounded-pebble tools the flakes were 
struck off from the original pebble surface and not from flake 
surface. The pebble tools, (ircular, boat-shaped , or oval, become 
finer in the later stages. 

The flake tools, which are made of quartzite and traj), are 
at first Clacton ian -like in appearance but have resemblances to 
the proto-Levalloisian forms in the later stages. 

The early Soan A tools include pebbles ordy. The early 
Soan B and C tools comprise both pebbles and flakes. The 
flakes in Group B resemble the Calctonian forms, while those in 
Group C are of proto-Levalloisian forms. 

Of the same second interglacial age are rolled tools, con)- 
prising handaxes, cores, and flakes, found in gravels of the third 
glacial age. The handaxes are of Abbevillian and early, middle, 
and late Acheulean types. The Abbevillian handaxes are more 
roUed than the early Acheulean. The middle Acheulean handaxes 
have been found in a gravel which is correlated with that on the 
terrace Tl. They are slightly roUed. But unworn examples 
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occur at a site on the Soan, which was discovered in 1937 by 
E. S. Pinfold. 

The late Soan industry is of third glacial age. In it flake 
tools and cores are more dominant than pebble tools. It is 
divided into two groui)s. In the earlier, A, the flakes and cores 
are of early Levalloisian forms, while in later, B, the flakes and 
cores have resemblances to the late Levalloisian forms. 

In third interglacial time erosion was widespread, which led 
to the redeposition of all earlier industries in T3. At Chauntra 
de Terra and Teilhard found in a gravel tluat may be of third 
interglacial age an assemblage of tools. The tools comprise one 
or two very worn Abbevillian handaxes and one or two large 
flakes resembling those from the Boulder conglomerate; less 
worn early and middle Acheulean liandaxes; and fresh, late 
Acheulean handaxes and late Soan flakes and (iores. 

At Dliok Pathan on a high terrace has been found a series of 
pebble tools and flakes. This series may be of fourth glacial 
age, judging from typology cand state of preservation. Another 
site, a few miles from Dhok Pathan, yielding similar tools is 
Pindi Gheb. This site was diseovere’sd in 1930 by K. R. U. 
Todd. 

In the Narbada valley between Hoshangabad and 
Narsinghpur de Terra and Teilhard carried out investigations. 
Here,W. I’heobald had studied the stratigraphy of the ancient 
alluvial deposits. At liis time the deposits were considered of 
Pliocene age. Haciket had discovered a hand axe, embedded in 
the reddish clay of the upper group, in association with fossil 
vertebrate remains, and several finds of flake stones were made 
in the surface dej)Osits. Theobald had mentioned a human 
cranium, supposed to have come from the (conglomerate bone 
bed of the lower group. He listed it as Homo sapiens, which 
strongly -suggests that it was (collected from the surfacce deposits 
in which de Terra and Teilhard found proto neolithic tools. 
R. I). Oldham had poiTited out that beneath the lower group 
lay laterite gravel and lateritc soil. Pilgrim had proved that the 
beds were of Pleistocene age. De Terra and Teilhard established 
the association of early 2)alaeolithic tools with a middle Pleistocene 
type of fauna, and suggested a correlation between the Narbada 
sequence and the Punjab Pleistocene. 

The anc'ient alluvium of the Narbada is composed of three 
sedimentary phases, the lower and upper groups and the cotton 
soil or regur. In addition, beneath the lower group lies a 
thick deposit of laterite capped by a thin laterite gravel. The 
lower group begins with a coarse (cemented conglomerate of 
gravels and sands, ranging in thickness between 3 and 11 feet. 
De Terra and Teilhard collected and chiseled out from the 
conglomerate large flakes, resembling the pre-Soan artifacts of 
north-west India, handaxes of Abbevillian, early Acheulean, and 
middle Acheulean types, and cores, most of which were heavily 
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rolled. They collected also fossil remains of Hexaprotodon 
namadicus and Bos sp. from the very base of the lower group. 
Conformable on the conglomerate is a red silty clay with lime 
concretions, measuring 25 to 32 feet in thickness. From the 
red clay do Terra and Teilhard collected unrolled Clactonian 
flakes and late Ac'henlean handaxes. In view of the fact that the 
lower Narbada group contains heavily rolled Abbevillian and 
fresh late Acheulean handaxes, w])ich appear in the Punjab 
connected with the stages younger than the Boulder conglo- 
merate, de I’erra and Teilliard are inclined to eejuate tlie lowc^r 
Narbada group with T1-T2 in the Punjab. 

The fossil vertebrate fauna collected by de Terra and '^feilhard 
from the base of the up])er Narbada group includes Elephas 
namadievs, Eqvvs nnvtadicus, Hexaprotodon namadiens. Bos 
7 iamadiais, Bnhalns palacindiciis, Sus sp.. Trionyx sp., and 
Ernys sp. To tins list may be added the following ty])es of the 
vertebrate fauna from earlier collections pri'serviid in the Indian 
Museum of Calcutta. They are IJrsus namadiens, Leptohos 
frazeri, Cervns dnvanceUi, Rhinoceros nnicornis, Hteqodon insignis, 
Stegodon ganesa. Hi ppopotafnns ]>alaeindicns, Pangsnrn tvetus Bell 
and other Peptilia. 

The founa of the up]ier gremp is of middh' Pleistoc(‘ne tv])(', 
except for Leptohos and Piegodon wliicli occur in the Pinjoi zone 
of tlie U]>ytcr ^Siwalilc series ajul hence are of lower Pleistocene 
age. But a(‘cording to Tdlhard, who ( ritically examined tliese 
specimens in Calcutta, tlie Leptohos may well lai a damaged skull 
of Bos, and tlie tusks or fragments of Ste.godon ar(‘. too imperfo( t 
to allow even gmieric s])eciticatious. 

Thus it may be stated tliat the fossil fauna of the uj)per 
group is similar to tliat of tin; lower grou]» and tliat both groups 
carry middh' Pleistocene mammal remains. 

The basal gravels and sands of the up])er grouy) are less 
cemented and less coarse than those of the lowo- grouy). Al)Ove 
this bed, which measures 15 to 30 feet thi(4, lies a day bed of 
30 to 70 I'eet thick. The day is less red, jyoorer in (joncrctions, 
and more silty comparc^d with the older day. In botli gravels 
and pink (^lays occur flakes and cores of late Scan tyi)e, roUed 
and otherwise. Rolled earlv Acheulean handaxes are found in 
the basal gravels and sands and not in pink days, which shows 
that they were redeposited from the lower group. The upper 
Narbada group may be correlated with T3-T4 in the Punjab. 

Above the day of the upper group is a soft bed of gravels 
and sands in whidi de Terra and Teilliard collected small blades 
and scrapers. These tools are made of flint or jasper and not 
of trap or quartzite from which the tools of the upper and lower 
groups were made. No handaxes or large cores were found. The 
small blades and scrapers show a total change both in technique 
and in material, and hence may be regarded as representing a 
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protoneolithic industry. The alluvium of the regur or cotton 
soil may be equated with T5 in the Punjab. 

Paterson studied the terrace geology and archaeology of the 
region near Madras. In 1930 1j. A. Caramiade and M. C. Burkitt 
had classified the old Stone Age artifacts of south-east India, 
collected by Cammiade, into four series belonging to four distinct 
cultures of early paleolithic to protoneoHthic times, determined 
on stratigraphical and typological grounds, and also judging 
by their state of preservation. The earliest industries comprise 
handaxes of quartzite. Tliey are roUed, but not heavily. One 
type, represented at Chodavaram and in the Bhavanasi gravels, 
reciaUs the rostrocarinate. It is the type of tool which was 
first recognized at Victoria West in South Afrif^a. Next are 
flake industries. Industries of the third series, best found 
in sites at the eastern and western end of the Nandi- 
Kanama Pass, comprise })]ades, burins, planing tools, and end 
scrapers. Lastly, microlithic industries occur, pigmy tools 
being dominant. They arc found on tlie surface of the ground 
near the Godavari rivcjr. The pigmy tools recall those of the 
Wilton (uilturo of South Africa. According to Cammiade, who 
recognized a series of oscillations from jiluvial to interpluvial 
in the climate of south-east India by observations made at a 
number of sites, tlu^ indiistries of the first series from pebble 
beds are associated witli a long dry period following a long damp 
period which was marked by the formation of laterite on the 
east coast of India between the rivers Kistna and Palar, and 
those of the second series from red day with the second dry 
period following a period of violent rain which led to the forma- 
tion of detrital beds. The third wet j)eriod differs from periods 
1 and 2 in that neither laterite was formed nor the rain-wash 
was violent. Lastly, a period of less rainfall was followed by a 
period of denudation. Industries of the third and fourth series 
are associated with these periods. The series 3 industries occur 
on the surface of red clay overlain by red sandy soil. 

Paterson recognized four terrace surfaces, designated TD, 
Tl, T2, and T3, in the Korttalaiyar valley. On the gneissic 
surface, an old marine platform of pre-Plcistocene age, lies the 
white boulder conglomerate, a fluvatile deposit which is probably 
of middle Pleistocene age. The overlying detrital laterite forms 
surface TD. The laterite was eroded, producing Tl which was 
mantled by some httle deposits of boulder gravels and sands. 
This was followed by erosion to T2 on which thicker gravels 
were deposited and then covered by silts and sands. T3 was 
cut into these and forms a small terrace alluvium. 

At Vadamadurai, in a tank dug up, palaeolithic implements 
comprising handaxes, cores, and flakes were discovered by Pater- 
son. They are divided into three groups. The implements of 
the first group, heavily patinated and most of them rolled, are of 
pre-laterite age; they have been found in the white boulder 
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conglomerate. The second group has been found in the laterite 
on top of the conglomerate. The implements of the first group 
show a very deep whitish (^rast in consonance with the colour 
of the boulder conglomerate pebbles, while those of the second 
group are stained fed through contact with the laterite gravel. 
The third group, the implements of which have no laterite 
staining and little patination, belongs to the gravels of Tl. 

The first group is divided into an early and a late series on 
grounds of patination and typology. The handaxes, cores, and 
flakes of the early series are heavily patinated. The handaxes 
are of Abbevillian t>"pe. They are very crude and irregular 
in outline. The cores, mostly oblong or circular, show rough, 
irregular flaking. The flakes have primary flaking of a very 
primitive type on the upper surfatje. The implements of the 
late series are less heavily patinated. The handaxes are of 
early Acheulean tyj)e, and show the beginnings of a step flaking 
technique. They are slightly more regular in form. The cores, 
mostly discoidal, show fairly regular alternate flaking. The 
flakes have more primary flaking than in the previous stage. 

The handaxes of the second group resemble the middle 
Acheulean. They have (considerably more step flaking. They 
are much more regular in form, and the common forms are 
pear-shaped and ovate. The cores, mainly discoidal, have more 
regular flaking. The flakes show primary flaking covering the 
upper surface. 

The handaxes of the third group are of late Acheulean type. 
There are two forms, one comprising ovates with step flaking 
and the other consisting of long pointed forms with free flaking. 
The cores are discoidal. There is also a flat type ctf core, oblong, 
oval, or square, with a platform at one or both ends for removing 
flakes from one surface. The flakes show no faceting on the 
platform. They are thin, and a few show retouch for use, pro- 
bably, as side scrapers. 

Late Acheulean handaxes, cores, and flakes, similar to those 
of the third group from Vadamadurai Tank have been found at 
Giddalore in the Kurnool district. At Attirampakkam , near 
Madras, have been found late Acheulean handaxes and (deavers, 
several of them being in place in the basal laterite gravel of T2. 
A few rolled specimens correspond typologically to the imple- 
ments of the first two groups from Vadamadurai Tank. But 
the very great majority are unrolled, and they are probably to 
be assigned to the age of the third Vadamadinai group. 

Quite recently, in 1942, an expedition sponsored by the 
Archaeological Survey of India and the Gujarat Research 
Society explored the Sabarmati, Orsang,^ and Narbada valleys. 
H. D. Sankaha of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 
Institute, A. S. Gadre of the Archaeological Department of the 


1 A tributary of the Narbada. 
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Bajoda State, B. K. Cliatterji, and V. D. Krishnaswami parti- 
cipated in this expedition. A short article entitled ‘In search of 
Early Man along the Sabarmati embodying the results of the 
expedition, has been written and published by Sankalia,i the 
leader of the expedition. But in the said article the geological 
and archaeological results of the expedition have not been 
properly dealt with. In the Sabarmati valley, as the writer 
understands, Chatterji and Krishnaswami collected and chiseled 
out quartzite handaxes from conglomerate overlying a solid 
granite bed. They collected also niicroliths, made of flint or 
jasper, from cotton soil. But in the upper layers of the cotton 
soil microliths were associated with potsherds, whereas in the 
lower layers pottery was entirely absent. The discoveries made 
in the Sabarmati valley appear to be in consonance with that we 
expect; the geological, palaeontological, and archaeological 
history of Pleistocene time not only in the Sabarmati valley but 
also in the Godavari, Jamuna, and Ganges valleys must agree with 
that in the Narbada valley. As in the Narbada valley, in the 
Godavari valley and in the valleys of the Jamuna and Ganges a 
middle Pleistocene type of fauna has been found. Skulls and 
bones of Elephas Tiamadicus, bovine bones, a jaw of hippopotamus, 
and a single tooth of Equus namadicus have been found in the 
Godavari valley, and in the vaUeys of the Jamuna and Ganges 
near AUahabad ocemr the following: Semnopithecus sp., Elephas 
namaUicus, Mus sp., Hijypopotamus palaeindicus, Equus sp., 
Sus sp., Cervus sp., Buhalus palaeindicAis, Bos namadicus, and 
Antilope sp. In the Sabarmati valley, however, fossil remains 
of middle Pleistocene mammals remain yet to be found. 

From the ])re(;eding facets we may conclude as follows: (1) 
The earliest inclustry in north-west India is represciiited by pre- 
Soan flakes of Cromcirian type. It is of second glacial age. (2) 
The earliest industry in south-east India comprises handaxes of 
Abbevilhan type. (3) In the Narbada valley the earliest tools, 
found in association with a middle Pleistocene tyi)e of fauna, are 
Abbevillian handaxes and pre-Soan flakes. (4) In north-west 
India the second interglacial industries com})rise Abbevillian and 
early Acheulean handaxes and early Soan flakes of Clactonian and 
proto-Levalloisian forms. Of third glacial age are late iSoan’s 
flakes of Levalloisian type. (5) The handaxes found in north- 
west India and the Narbada valley typologically resemble the 
handaxe technique of south-east India. (6) Thus it seems very 
probable that the handaxe jieoples came from south-east India 
to the Narbada vallev and north-west India. 

Now, de Terra says: ‘This race’ (the handaxe peoples of 
south-east India) ‘also may have brouglit to the north a special 
tradition of tool manufacture to which I have given the name 


1 Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Vol. V, April 1943, No. 2, 
pp. 75-8G. 
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Soan culture,’ But the writer objects to this statement, for the 
Soanian clearly belongs to the flake group. Oswald Menghin has 
put forth the theory that there were three belts of palaeolithic, 
or, as he prefers to say, protolithic, civilization in the Old World; 
in the north bone culture, in the centre flake culture, and in the 
south handaxe culture. Switzerland, Austria, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia, where sites of bone culture have been uncovered, 
belong to the northern part of the Old World; Russia and the 
central portion of Asia to the middle ])art; and Afi’ica and 
India to the southern part. Merighm is inclined to locate the 
original home of the flake cidture somewliere in China or 
Turkestan and that of the handaxe culture in Afric a. Regarding 
the question of the cradle of the flake cultiirci tlie writer would 
bring north-west India within the central belt of the Old World, 
and suggest that the Caucasus and north-west India wctc the 
two ('arliest centres of tlie flake cidture. lids is bcuause 
eivilization Icegan in the Near East not only in TVlc'sopotamia 
and Eg>q)t lait also, and ju’obably earlier, in north-west India 
and the Caucasus. i 

As mcuitioned above, pigmy tools representing a jn'otoneo- 
lithic! industry occur in the 8abarmati, Narbada, and Godavari 
valle^^s. Such tools were also found in the alluvial basin of the 
Orsang river by Bnice Foote, in the Vindhya region, in the 
caves of Padan near Bombay, and in a rock slielter situated in 
the valley known as Dorothy Deep about two miles W.N.W. 
of Pachinarhi in the Mahadeo hills. ^ To the ] croton eolith ic 
industry belong also the implements found at Sukkur and 
Rohri on the Lower Indus in Upper Sind. On the limestone 
hiUs in both localities de Terra found conical cores and very 
thin long blades of flint which, to judge from typology and the 
state of preservation, resemble those of Mohenjodaro. But at 
Sukkur and Rohri the implements were not found associated 
with pottery and metal. This suggests that the industries of 
Sukkur and Rohri are eailier than the industry of Mohenjodaro, 
Also, from a geological angle the greater antiquity of the industricis 
of Sukkur and Rohri seems clear. Ancient soils of ‘terra rossa’ 
t5rpe occur on the limestone hills of Sukkur and Rohri. They are 
buried on the hiU slopes under ancient Indus silt. In both red 
soils and silt occur flint cores and blades. Now, it is at a time 
of greater rainfall and not under present arid conditions that 


1 For the Caucasus as one of the earliest centres of eivilization see 
my ‘The Origins of Civilization in Egypt’ in the Journal of the University 
of Bombay, Vol. XII, Fart I, July, 1943. 

2 In the Dorothy Deep rock-shelter No. 1, G, R. Hunter excavated 
microliths only from the lower layers and microliths associated wijbh pottery 
from the upper layers. He excavated also a skeleton in association with 
mft^roliths from the lower layers. Pottery was entirely absent not merely 
at the level of the skeleton, 18'^~21'^, but for a further 10" above it. The 
surface soil down to 6" yielded pottery in abimdance. 
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red soils form. The Indus valley civilization flourished also at a 
time of greater rainfall. But the formation of red soils on the 
limestone hills and the construction of Mohenjodaro do not 
appear to have belonged to the same climatic phase. A higher 
Indus level at Sukkur, as attested by the silt on the hill slopes, 
necessitated also a higher flood plain at Mohenjodaro. But the 
flood plain at Mohenjodaro was not higher. The discovery of the 
ruins of Mohenjodaro nearly thirty feet below the present valley 
flat indicates a geological interval between the formation of the 
ancient silt and the construction of Mohenjodaro, during which 
the river deepened its channel. Hence we arc inclined to adopt 
the view that the first Indian urban (civilization represented at 
Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Chanhudaro, and other (chalcolithic 
sites on the Indus evolved out of the proto neolithic culture 
represented at Sukkur and Roliri. 

We now pass on to the new tStone Age in India. In 1861 
H. P. Le Mesuriei- drew attention to certain ground and polished 
stone implements, whi(c}i he in 1860 had found in the valley of 
the East Tons rivc'r in the United Provimes. In 1862 W. 
Theobald collected similar artifacts from the Banda district of 
the United Provinces. These stomc implements are neoliths. 
But they were not rtecognized as such then. About 1866 
numerous flint cores and flakes were discovered on the hills near 
Sukkpr and Bohri in U})per >Sind and from the l»ed of the Indus 
nearby. W. T. Blandford considered the cores ‘by far the most 
carefully formed of any hitherto found in India’. Further, 
he suggested that the coie-makers were different from the flake- 
makers, the latter repi'esenting a more advanced (uvilization. 
Blandford apparently regarded the implements of 8ukkur and 
Rohri different from those of the Tons valley and Banda. In 
this, as we have seen above, he was right. The first dis{!Overy of 
neolithic implements, recogniz(‘d as such, was irnwie by W. Fraser 
about 1872 on the North and Peacock hills in the Bcllary district 
of the Madras Presidency. Later, Bruce Foote made large 
finds of such artifacts in this distrhit. He collected also neolithic 
implements from numerous sites in the northern part of the 
Anantapur district of the Madras Presidency. In 1876 F. Fedden 
picked up a flint scraper at Jhirak in Lower Sind, and in 1879 
J. Cockburn describeci neoliths coUecjted from the Khasi hills in 
Assam, the Banda distri(;t, and the Vellore taluq in the North 
Arcot district of the Madras Presidency. In 1879 W. Theobald 
picked up a celt of limestone with pointed butt and rounded edge; 
from the bank of the Indus river near Attock. It is the first 
specimen of its kind to be discovered in the Punjab. W. H. P. 
Driver in 1887 discovered a neolithic settlement near Ranchi. 
Among the stone implements found by him we can recognize 
celts, arrow-heads, discs, polishers, and grinders. Since then 
neolithic implements have been collected from other districts in 
Chota Nagpur; C. W. Anderson in 1915 made in the valleys of 
8 
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tlie Sanjai and Binjai rivers in Singh bhum an interesting collec- 
tion of inii)lenients representing late palaeolithic and neolithic^ 
industries. Neoliths have been (collected also from the Salem 
(e.g., on the Sheveroy hills) and Guntur (e.g., at Amaravati) 
districts of the Madras Presidency, from Gujarat (e.g., in tlu' 
Sabarmati valley), and from the Central Provinces and the 
Assam Provin(*e. In the Tezjuu' distri{;t in Assam was found a 
shoiddfTcd f^elt of the Burmese tvj)e. A similar implemcuit 
was found also in Dalbhum (Chota Nagjnirj by V. Ball. The 
neohthic celts from the (Vntral Provinces an* similar to those 
from tlu' United Proviiues. 

We shall now mention the neolithic^ dis(!Overies made by the 
Yale-Camliridge India Exj)edition of 19‘)r>. In the (‘entral Salt 
Range!, near ITehali and south-east of Rawalpindi, de Terra found 
human burials in postglacial loessic soil. Thc^ burials yielded 
skulls of Homo ^apieyui of dolichocephalic type and handniadc; 
pottery. No stone implements were found. But at Uchali, 
west of Naushalira, a burial (containing handmade pottery was 
found associated with implement-bearing layens. The inijde- 
ments (comjuised Hakes and cones nuniniscent of j)alaeolithic 
techni(pie. Similar flakes and (cores were found by (Jhr. and 
J. Hawkes in a ]X)stglacial t(‘rrace on the Jluclum river near 
Pampur. Both de Terra and Paterson made also similar finds 
asso(ciated with ])otsherds in alluvial dteposiis on the f)anks of 
the Jhelum as well as in lake-terrace sites of neolithnc age. 
Idle megalithi(‘ site of Burzahom, between Srinagar and 
Gandarbal, yielded flakes and conss whi(ch are presumably 
waste products of hoes, p(:*stl(cs, and polished-* c(clts found at 
depths ranging from 2 to 10 feet. At Burzahom a trial excavation 
made by de T(crra disidosed three (cultun' lay(crs. The uppermost 
lay('r (A) re])r(csento(l a Buddhist site of the fourth (icntury A.l). 
Below it was a layiu' (B) with highly polished bla(ck ware and 
jiotsherds with incised geonuctric clesigns. This (culture lay('!r no 
doubt belongs to the last phas(* of tin* Indus valley civilization 
known as the Jhangar stage from the site of Jhangar, near Lake 
Manchar, in Sind where it is best re])resented. At ’seveen feet 
from tine terraice surfa(ce occurred charcoal, jjolished celts, bone 
awls, and cooking pots in postglacial loessic soil. Paterson 
uncovered also a similar ‘kitchen’ settlement at Nunar, above 
(iandarbal, also at seven feet below the terra(c(‘ surface. 

It would seem from the preceding that the neolithians of 
India were principally tool-makers and hence (culturally inferior 
to the neolithic Egyptians who knew, in addition to tool-making, 
agri(culture, domestication of animals, manufacture of pottery, 
and textile industry. Y(ct, India possessed a civilization fully 
equal to that of Egypt or Mesopotamia about 8409 B.C. The 
foreign derivation of th(‘ first Indian urban civilization at 
Mohenjodaro cannot be stressed in view of its connection with the 
protoneolithic culture at Sukkur and Rohri. Besides, going 
8b 
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backwards from 3400 B.C. a correlation of the civilizations of the 
Indus and Tigris-Euphrates valleys can be made out. The 
Mohenjodaro period corresponds to the early dynastic period of 
Mesopotamia, and the Amri to the Jemdet Nasr. Stages corre- 
sponding to the Uriik and al’Ubaid phases of Mesopotamian 
civilization remain yet to be found in India, If systematic 
explorations were undertaken in tlie Indus valley and its border 
lands, as in the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates valleys, no doubt our 
extremely meagre knowledge of the neolithic period in India 
could be enlarged and the gaj)8 between the chalcolithic and 
neolithic periods filled up. During 1929-.30 and 1930-31 a 
survey of Sind was carried out by N. G. Majumdar. In course 
of this Majumdar discovered the Amri phase of the Indus valley 
civilization. In October 1939 he began further exploration in 
Sind. But he was killed in November of that year while on 
exploration duty on the Sind frontier. So far no acc^ount of this 
exploration has been published by the Arcdiaeological vSurvey of 
India. It is true that the pre^paratiorj of such an account will 
involve many a difficulty. But it is worth making an attempt 
at it in view of the* possibility of obtaining new information on the 
beginnings of civilization in India. 

The Stone Age cultures, belonging to the middle Pleistocene 
and the early part of recent times, in north-west and peninsular 
India and the Narbada valley of (kmtral India are summiirized 
in the foregoing table. 
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Note . — In 1 940 tho Anthropology Department of the Calcutta 
University in eollahoration with the Archaeology I)ej)artment of 
Mayurblianj State carried ont excavations in the neighbourhood 
of Kuliana where some pahw^oliths had betm discovered in 1939 
in the bed of tanks dug by the State P\iblic Works Department. 
The country rock is Archaean in age and the detrital laterite in 
which the stone implements are found embedded are derived 
from these rocks. The thickness of the laterite beds varies from 
two feet to more th an th i rteei \ feet in places . Sam pies of laterites 
from different depths were analyzed to ascertain if the wliole 
could, be broken up into subdivisions differentiated from one 
another by their heavy mineral content. The result was negative. 
No fossils were found in the laterite beds. They, however, 
overlie, by a considerable height, certain fossiliferous calcareous 
clay beds near Baripada which are known to be of middle 
Miocene age. The beds are therefore post-miocene. 

The tools belong to the following families: — 

A. Pebble tools, some of which resemble crude hand- 

axes, and others cleavers. There are also choppers, 
ovate forms and awl-like pointed tools. 

B. Core tools, both faces worked — 

(i) Peariform and Hhar]>ly pointed triangular forms. 

(ii) Almond shaped, with (a) workinl and (h) unworked 

butts. 

(iii) Discs and chojipers. 

(iv) Ovate, i.e. with convex cutting edges, (a) worked 

and (h) unworked butts. 

(v) * Cleaver with transverse cutting edge, (a) pointed 

butt, (6) square butt. 

(vi) Cleaver with convex cutting edge. 

(vii) Cleaver with oblique cutting edge. 

(viii) A new type of cleaver-like tool with lateral margins 
alternately chipped to yield working edges, 
anterior blunt. 

(ix) Side-scrapers with both faces worked all over. 
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C. Flake took (one side unworked) — 

(i) Cleaver on flake, transverse, convex and oblique 

edged. 

(ii) Chopper on flake. 

(iii) Tool with serrated margin produced by one-sided 

flaking. 

(iv) Scrapers, with unprepared striking platform (none 

is with prepared striking platform). 

I). Cores — 

(i) Used only as a source of flakes. 

All the above tools are of quartzite, ranging from a com- 
paratively easily weathered siliceous sandstone to crystalline 
varieties and flaggy or chertlike specimens. Many implements, 
even when found on the surface in the neighbourhood of gravel 
pits, show ferruginous (lateriti(^) incrustations on theii’ surface or 
in the angles between flake-surfacr^s, proving that they must 
have been dug up from within the latcritized gravel beds. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay. 
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Magadha Architecture and Culture. By S. C. Chatterjee. 

Published by the University of Calcutta. Price Rs.5. 

It is possible to read in Sris Chandra Chatterjee ’s ‘Magadha 
Architecture and Cidture’ (University of Cahmtta) not only a 
sympathcti(; atn^ount of the Jniildings of the Buddhist Holy 
Land, but also to gain some idea of the intense enthusiasm of its 
author for the building art of his motherland. Beginning with a 
scholarly ‘Foreword’ by T)r. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, in which 
the author and his production are suitably presented, this is 
followed Ijy an Introduction by Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan 
who explains in a concise manner the objects of the work. 
From a Preface by the Stliapatya-Visarad, a title to which the 
author is fully qualified by his experiem.e not only as an architect, 
but also as a Civil Engineer, Mr. Chatterjee^ passes on to a 
chapter on the historical aspect of his subject. Here is a fine 
opportunity to take an expansive view of the events which led 
uj) to the great days of Magadha, a region which corresponds in 
some of its geographical limits with the modem country of 
Bihar. Dwelling on the antiquity of its (uilture, the author then 
refers to the splendour of its past as shown in the ancient capitals 
of Rajagriha and Pataliputra. I’lie influence of the Indus Valley 
Culture then comes into the picture, followed by the effect of 
the Hellenistic art of Greece through Bactria and Gandhara in 
the early centuries of the (Christian era. And so the story is 
continued through tlie ages, of Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, 
of Asoka, to whom Indian architecture owes its genesis, to the 
Guptas and the Palas, all active patrons of the arts, finishing 
with the ‘Glory of Nalanda’ that great Hindu -Buddhist 
University whidi flourished in the first millennium and spread its 
influence over so much of Asia and tin; East. 

Section II of the work deals with the ‘Message of Magadha’, 
and the effect of this living culture on the subsequent ages. 
Gradually the author leads up to the more recent times eventually 
treating with ‘the Modem Architecture in Magadha ’, on which he 
makes some illuminating remarks. In conclusion the agencies 
for resuscitating the architectural art of Magadha are discussed, 
in other words, the future outlook of this historical school of the 
building art. 

The author has thrown himself into the study of this 
interesting subject with great energy, and produced much that is 
thought-provoking. He illustrates his arguments with a number 
of plates from the primitive structure of the Cyclopean Wall at 
Rajagriha through many of the phases through which Indian 
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architecture has passed, finally producing a series of designs 
associated with the buildings of modem times, which although 
some may not entirely approve of his exciursions into historic 
styles, the foot that the effort is being made to adapt the past 
with the present is something more than praiseworthy, it is 
essential to our w'ell-being. 

Percy Brown. 


Science Cause and God. By J. B. Freeman. Ave Maria 

Press, Chinglcput, 1042, pp. i-iv, 210; i-x. Price Rs.S or 

7.S'. 

Th(i book under review may be called one for all those 
interested in modern philosophical speculations. It is an 
attempt to set men thinlang and is itself full of thought, though 
set in a bit loosely. 

The author is no dou bt abreast witli the most recent advances 
in science, which be discusses and utifizes in his analysis of the 
concept of cause, which leads on to that of God, the inicaused 
cause of the universe. 

In his treatment of the Axiom of Realism, Analysis of ( -ause, 
the Will, Intelligibility, Kinds of Causes, the Principle of 
Causality, Causal Effieaciy, the Apprehension of Cause, Indeter- 
minism, Freedom, Causahty, Scientific and Metaphysicsal Cause, 
the Ascent, Hume and Cause, After Hume, Religion, Philosophy, 
Science and other allied topics, the author has made bold not 
to follow the beaten track but place his original views on record 
as good as he could, although wo cannot agre^ with him in every 
detail. The book is useful in spite of certain misprints, that 
have crej>t in. To observe critically the poj)ular view of a 
cause is that it is a power or force which produces or originates 
the effect. Physical scien(-.('- improves upon this popular view 
and interju’cts causahty in the light of the doctrine of con- 
servation of eiieigy. The Empiricist argues that we never 
apprehend a force or energy or power in our sense-experience 
since all our knowledge is derived from experience. We know 
nothing of iwoduction and necessary connection between the 
(;ause and the effect. All that we experience is merely a succession 
of phenomena. Now, if in our experience, one phenomenon is 
uniformly or invariably followed by another, the ideas of them 
be(;ome associated in our minds so that whenever we think of 
the formcir, wc cannot but expect the latter. Thus causality is 
nothing more than uniformity of order among events and the 
cause is nothing but the invariable antecedent of an event. 
This is Hume’s definition of a cause. But in that case, day would 
be the cause of night, as it is invariably followed by night. So 
Mill defines a cause as an uncoTiditional, invariable antecedent of 
an event. Thus MiU attempts to prove the law of causation on 
the basis of induction by simple enumeration. While attempting 
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to prove that the principle of causation is derived from experience, 
he is compelled to^assumc that it is found in the facts to make 
induction possible. But Hume had clearly pointed out that the 
causal connection could not be found in the facts of experience. 
The Empiricists first read it into the facts before extracting it 
from them. Hence, the fallacy is obvious. On strictly 
experiential grounds the causal connection turns out a mere 
‘fiction’. Experience furnishes us with no ground whatsoever to 
extract the principle of causation. 

If causality cannot be derived from experience, it must be 
explained as an a priori principle. Kant holds that tbei'e is no 
causality in the reality in itself beliind and beyond phenomena. 
It is real only within the range of exi)erience. It is an a priori 
(jategory of the understanding whit^h tlie mind evolves from within 
itself, in order to understand and interpret our experientjc. 

According to Hegel, causality is not only a category of the 
human mind, but also a category or the framework of reality, 
whieii is the objective expression of the Absolute. According to 
the Intuitionists (Martinean and others) causality does not 
consist in mere uniformity of sequence, as empiricism holds, nor 
is it an n priori category of the understanding having no objective 
counterpart in nature, as Kant supposes. It is a power or 
force which produces the eflect. Thus the Intuitionists’ view 
agrees with the j)opular view. 

According to Pragmatism causation is neither derived from 
experience nor from the necessity of reason but from postulation . 

Narendra Ch. Vedantatirtha. 


Geographical Factors in Arabian Life and History. 

By Sii. Inayatullah. Published by M. Ashraf, Lahore, 

1942. Price Rs.4-8-0. 

The book provides an enquiry into the influence of j)hy8ico- 
geographical environment upon Arabian life and institutions. 
The need for such a work has been felt for a long tinn; and the 
author has made a useful contribution to the study of Arabian 
history and human geogra])hy. Though for over a century 
historians and orientahsts have devoted much attention to the 
Arabic language, general history and the rise and development 
of the Islamjp civilization, yet a systematic geographical survey 
of the peninsula has not beem easy to compile, because of the 
inaccessible nature of the land and the deep prejudice of its 
inhabitants against foreigners. Therefore the knowledge of the 
climatic and physical conditions of the country has mainly been 
derived from the accounts of the various travellers and explorers 
(mostly incognito in the past) almost exclusively western who have 
visited different parts of Arabia at different times. In the 

9 
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present work, in the earlier part an attempt has been made to 
trace some general effects of the insular ai\d inter-continental 
aspects of the location of Arabia in the history, race and languages 
of its people and the later portions deal with some aspects of the 
pohtical life of the Arabs, which seem to have been influ en(?ed 
directly or indirectly by the physical conditions of their land. 
The (joncept of the environmental influence, including chmate, 
physical aspects, location and natural resources has l)eon fuUy 
brought out and the author aptly remarks, ‘Not only does 
geograph^T^ make clear to us historical facts and events, by giving 
us topographical and other information about the places, with 
which they are connected ; but the (jonditions of physical 
environment, taken as a whole, reflect themselves among other 
things, in the historical and political activity of man. ’ But he 
rightly adds, that considerations of physico -geographical character 
alone do not explain the variable element of human personality 
and initiative though they certainly underly the stage on which 
the drama of human history unfolds itself and consequently 
helps us to understand better the general trend of the historical 
processes. Interesting discussions are found in relation to such 
as geographical influences and rational topics, independtmee, lack 
of rational unity born of geographical isolation, the role of the 
camel in the economy of the people of Arabia, the Quran and 
the articles of dress and luxury and the 2>roblem of food in 
relation to the means available. In additioii, an appropriate 
reference is made to the scientific of the Arah geographer’s work 
on provincial and ix'gional geography whi(*li in many ways 
anticipate some of the modern concepts of human geography. 

One would hke the author to expand Inany disemssions on 
such portions as thc^ hydro-geographical of settlenuuits, the natural 
delineation of the country and the influences of environment and 
me»bility. The facit that ‘Arabia lies in the tropical latitude of 
low pressure ’ (p. 23) has nothing to do with its extreme dr^uiess. 
The real cause of its rainlcssnciss is the; prevalence of the trade 
winds which blow from land to sea. The author has taken an 
exaggerated view of the adverse nature of the climate of the 
peninsula (Chapter IX). The additions of a few mai)s, showing 
the main lines of relief, prominent wadis and the distribution of 
settlements would have been of immense use to the reader. 

It is rather strange that Amin Ar-Iilailiani’s marvellous book, 
‘ Muluk-fl- Arab ’ (Bairut, 1929), escaped the notice of the 
author. » 

All in all the author has made a useful contribution to the 
historical and human geography of Arabia. A select bibliography, 
subject index and a list of Arabic words used, have been provided 
at the end. The book is one of general usefulness both for 
students of Islamic history and culture and human geography. 

Akhtbr Imam. 
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Ancient Races and Myths. By Chandra Chakbaberty. 

V. K. Bros., 81 Vivekanaiida Road, Calcutta. 132 pp. 

It is not always pleasant to review a book even if it is 
immensely so to read it. The booklet under review is a unique 
production. It gives proof of wide reading and condensed 
thought but the author seldom finds it necessary to discuiss the 
statements wliich are put forward cat(“goricaUy and with con- 
vi(jtion. Archaeological findings are important in the identifica- 
tion of races but they are not unerring guides to the recionstruction 
of human racial chronology, as the author seems to think. 
Mr. Chakraberty thinks that ‘the bones do not tell fies’ therefore 
archaeological findings arc important, but bones do not speak, 
we speak on bones, there lies the trouble. 

‘The Austric race is characterized by diocolate brown 
colour of the skin.’ ‘In religion they have no higher (ioiuicption 
than totems and taboos.’ ‘The Wegroids evolved in Western 
Africa.’ ‘The Caspians are the tallest (above 7 ft. high)’, ‘the 
Jats and Kushans are Caspians’ acx^ording to the author, ‘they 
practised jar burials at Harappa ‘ pot burials.’ ‘ The Aljiines have 
the highest brain (a 2 )acity (1,450 c.c.)’ though the average cranial 
capacity of the Eskimos is 1 ,500 c.c. and Amerindians 1 ,450 c.c.’ 
‘The Aryans were a blend of the Caspians, Mediterraneans as 
majOT fa(!tors, Austroloids and Negroids as very minor elements.’ 
‘The Negroes (Rakshasas) atid Negrittoes (Nishadas) coming from 
the north-west crossed the peninsida and passed through the 
Assam corridor', Mongoloids ‘fused with the Negrittoes, formed 
the Santals and Mundas’. ‘The Austrics had a certain mixture 
of Negroid blood which imj)arted to their hair wavy character- 
istics.’ If all these are mere nndhs, they have been well jmt. 
If they are daimed to be ‘rational’ 1 doubt if anybody 
would be convinced. Many of his couclusions which he 
thinks are proved are so hypothetical that it is no use discmssing 
them. I would end this review by (luoting him froju his own 
introduction to the booklet, ‘Within the same totem group 
sexual union is tabooed, (ionsequently marriage is ('xogamous and 
due to ^Jsychic fixation, there is a strong incest phobia among 
them, which by yisychological inhibitory redaction prov(’!S that 
sexual intercourse had beeji rather jiromisctuous among them and 
not only endogamous, but even it did not exdude close blood 
relations’. This is what the author writes about the Aruntas of 
Australia. 


I). N. M. 
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Modern Persian Poetry. By M. Isiiaque, B.Sc., M.A., Ph.D. 

(London), Lecturer, Calcutta University; with a Foreword 

by the Hon’ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jitno Bahadur of 

Hyderabad. Pp. xix+226. Calcutta, 1943. 

Dr. M. Ishaque has already earned a reputation as the author 
of an antholog}" of modern Iranian po(‘try, entitled Suhhanwardn- 
i-lrdn dar ^Asr-i-Hdzir, which he published in two volumes in 
1933 and 1937. The })resent work is, as stated by the author, 
‘a general survey with a critical estimate of the position of 
modern Persian poetry’; ‘it may justty be regarded’, says the 
author, ‘as a (iritical supplement to the anthology containing 
the data on whidi tliis dissertation is mainly based The book 
is divided into seven Chaj)ters. It opens with an account of 
the birth of modern poetry in Iran — in which the author has 
referred to the political and social causes which brought about 
a change in the outlook of the people and winch found an echo 
in the songs or the laments of the poets. In the next Cliapter, 
we get a list of eighty-three modern poets, with brief notices 
of their lives and commeirts on their style. Among tliein are 
included two ladies, Parvm-i 1‘tisami (died 1941) who wiot(‘ 
under the pen-name of Parvin, and the princess Fasl-i Bahai' 
Khanum, who has adopted the nom de 'plume of Jannol. In 
the third Chapter tlie author has discussed the dianges in the 
language of modr'rn Persian poetrj'^ and has refer'r'ed to two 
movements which hav(“ brought about this cliange (p. 35). 
According to him, ‘the first is a Purist movement, the sole aim 
of which is to eliminate Arabic elements traditionally connected 
with the former classical and thiDlogical learning. Paradoxi- 
cally enough, the second movement runs counter to the first 
in that it readily borrows words from Western languages in 
order to make good the deficiency caused by the ban on Arabic 
terms . . . .’ (p. 45). He refer-s to a third movement also, 
which, according to him, is to bring ‘tin* jioctical language nearer 
to the spoken idiom.’ Dr. Ishaque has dealt with these move- 
ments in some detail. In the Chapter on Metres, the author 
has traced briefly the history of the development of the Persian 
metre and has referred to the isolated attempts of certain poets 
to depart ‘from the traditional metrical principles’ and ‘to 
compose verses according to the syllabic system’; but no syste- 
matic effort has, it seems, been made to strike a new line. . . In 
verse-forms (Chapter V), also; Modern Persian poetry has not 
made any change of remarkable importance. No doubt, ‘Ishqi, 
Afsar, and Ayati have made certain innovations, while certain 
inferior poets have tried to introduce the European system of 
rhyme or European verse forms into Persian, but their attempts 
have not found favour with the more distinguished poets of 
modem Iran. 
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Dr. M. Ishaque’s discussion of the ‘Themes’ of modern 
Persian poetry is the longest and also, perhaps, the best. The 
themes, ‘if studied a(!C!ording to their chronological growth and 
development’, fall within three distinct periods: (1) 1890-1896, 
(2) 1896-1924, (8) 1924 to the present day. The history of 
the development of political consciousness among the Iranians, 
as reflected in their poetry, makes interesting reading. Poets 
have played no mean part in the awakening of modern Iran. 
The contact with Russia and the improvement of Russo-Iranian 
relations following the signing of the tSoviet-P(5rsian Treaty in 
1921, urged a number of poets to propagate socialistic ideas 
through their poems, but their efforts were nipped in tlie bud 
by the stern Riza Sliah Pahlavi. A feature of modern Persian 
poetry is the tolerant appreciation by Muslim poets of Zoroaster, 
the ancient Prophet of Iran; another marked feature is ‘the new 
attitude towards women which constitutes one of the most 
important changes in modern Iranian life’. In the concluding 
(Iiaptcr, the author has summed up the mission of modern 
Persian poetry; he has referred to its achievements and has 
invited pointed attention to its shortcomings. ‘Tlie modern 
period,’ lie says, ‘with all its redeeming features and drawbacks, 
is a period of Romanticism in the poetry of Iran. Like the 
Romantics movement in English literature, it is essentially a 
product of tlie freedom of thought.’ 

The book ends with a useful bibliography and a carefully 
prepared index. 

Dr. M. Isliaque is a notable authority on the subject which 
he has chosen for his study; he has taste and judgment and his 
book will be read with interest and profit by all students of 
Persian poetry. 

M. M. Haq. 
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